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By Special Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


‘NORMAN BROTHERS & BEARD, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, NORWICH, 


iRefer with pleasure to some of the principal Organs built by them 
in Noncontormist Churches, 

HALIFAX: KING CROSS ROAD WESLEYAN CHAPEL. 

LIVERPOOL: WELSH CALVINISTIC CHURCH. 

LONDON : DR.STEPHENSON’S CHILDREN’S HOME, BONNER RD 

LONDON: BAPTIST CHURCH, N. FINCHLEY. 

GLASGOW: MARYHILL U.P. CHURCH. 

NORWICH: ST. MARY’S BAPTIST CHAPEL. 

NORWICH: NEW CITY CHAPEL. 

NORWICH: CALVERT STREET CHAPEL. 

CAMBRIDGE: ST. ANDREW’S BAPTIST CHAPEL 


PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA: CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


PENZANCE: BIBLE CHRISTIAN CHAPEL. 
IPSWICH: TURRET GREEN BAPTIS? CHURCH. 
SHREWSBURY: SWAN HILL CHAPEL. 
BOURNEMOUTH: WEST CLIFF TABERNACLE. 
WISBECH, CAMBS.: FREE METHODIST CHAPEL. 
NEWMARKET: CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL. 


BEXLEY, KENT: CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL. 





The Music Exchange. 


The Charge for Advertisements under this heading 
ts Sixpence for the First Twelve Words, and a Penny for 
every Three Words afterwards. Cash to be sent with 
the order in all case: Se 


TO CHOIRMASTERS, — Anthems or Part Songs 
in exchar ge.—Communicate with Kershaw, 9, Park Street, 
__ Dewsbury. 


THREE DANCES FROM HENRY VIII. (E. German), 
for Violin and Piano, marked 3s. net; SONGS WILHOUT 
WORDS, by Arthur Goring Thomas, for Violin and Piano, 
marked as, 6d. net; OVERTURE, KICHARD III, (E. Ger- 
man), Piano Duet, marked 2s. 6d. net ; TEN LIEVER OHNE 
WORTE for Organ, marked 2s. 6d. net—all hallf- price.—Apply, 
C. R., Musical Journal Office, 44, Fleet Street, London, F.C. 


ORCHE: “SLRAL BALLAD IN A Minor, Piano Solo, 
by Stewart Macpherson, 28. j IRISH MELODIES, Piano Duet, 
by Oliver King, 2s. 6d.; SHORT PREL UDES FOR THE 
CLAVIER, by J. S. Bach, *1@, 6d. What offers ?—Letters to W., 
122. Kimberley Road, Nunhe ad, S.E. 


OxGAN MUSIC.—SOFT VOLUNTARIES, by Geo. 
Calkin, Book 16, marked 2s, 6d.; FOURTH GRAND CON. 
CERT SONATA, bv Otto Dienel, marked 3s. 6d. Offers 
solicited.— Address, F, T. R., Musical Journal Office, 44, Fleet 
Street, London, E.c. 

















POPULAR ANTHEMS 


FOR CHURCH USE. 





Come, Let us Join our ments canemt* By ¥ W. Henry Maxrievp, Mus. Bac, Price 14d. 


‘No. 1. 

‘No. 2. “Trust in the Lord with all Thine Heart.” By Artuur Berrivce. Price 1}d, 

No. 3. “Holiest! Breathe an Evening Blessing.” By Frank Maircanp. Price 1)d. 

No. 4. “Rock of Ages.” By Cuas. Buxton Gaunpy. Price 14d. 

No. 5. “O be Joyful in God.” By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus. Bac. Price 14d. 

No. 6& “Fear not, O Land.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By ArrHur Berrince. Price 1}d. 

No. 7. “Holy, Holy, Holy.” By W. Wricur. Price 13d, 

No. 8 “There were Shepherds.” (Prize Christmas Anthem.) By W. Wricur. Price 13d. 

No. 9. “He is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By J. P. Arrwarer. Price 1)d. 

No. 10. **O Lord, | will Praise Thee.” (Prize Anthem.) By Ortanvo A, Mansriecp, Mus. Doc. Price 14d, 
No. 11. **Because the Lord thy God.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus, Bae. 


Price 13d. 


No. 12. “All Hail the Power of Jesu’s Name.” (Prize Anthem.) By Ernesr H, Smirn, F.R.C.O, 


Price 13d. 


No. 13. Benedicite Omnia Opera. (Prize Setting.) By Grorce H. Exy, B.A, Price 14d. 
No. 14. Let us now go even unto Bethlehem. (Christmas Anthem.) By Bruce Sreane. Price 14d, 


No. 15. “Christ is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) 


By James Lyon, Price 13d. 


No. 16. Saviour, Blessed Saviour. (Prize Choral March.) By Ernest H, Suirn, FL.R.C.O. Price 2d, 
No. 17. Three Introits. By Ernest H. Situ, F.R.C.O, and E. Minsuate. Price 1}d. 

No. 18. Let the Earth bring forth Grass. (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By Artur Berrines, 2d, 
No. 19. *‘March On, March On, Ye Soldiers True.” (Vocal March.) By C. Darnron, 2d. 
No. 20. “Praise ye the Lord.” ae Anthem.) By Ernest H. Suirn, F.R.C.O. 2d. 
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Professional Qlotices 
N ISS EDI [TH HANDS, Holder of ‘Barepa-Hom 
Scholarship, R. A.M, For Concerts, Oratorics, and * At- 

Homes,” Address, 23, Burgoyne Road, Harringay, N 

ISS LUCIE JOHNST¢ INE (Contralto), 13, Crom- 

well Gr ove, We st Kensington Park, W. 
M* ADAME MINNIE JONES | (Soprano). For 
Fe atorios, Church Solos, Concerts, At Homes, Banquets, 

Farr: unt Avenue, "Wood Gre en, N. 


M iss EDITH LUKE (SUPKANO), Associate 
4 Gold Medal, L.A.M., Leading Soprano, Christ Church, West- 

minster Bridg e Road. For Concerts, Oratorios.—32, St. 
w Wandsworth, 5.W. 


y 





nN Hill Grove 


M RK. ; ME LLI [IS (Tenor). Oratorio and Ball: ids : 
$0 ‘G lee and Concert Party’ 


(any number), rst Prize | 


ryst ee lg 14, 1804. 2, Woodgrange Road, Forest Gate, E. 


M kk AL FRED P LAN’ r (Bass) is prepared to accept 

Eny agements for Oratorios, Concerts, Church Festivals, 

- Address, 87, Park Lane, Clissold Park, N, ae 

M* ALEXANDER TUCKER (Basso P rofundo).- _ 
Mi 


Alexander Tucker is gitted with a noble voice, a 


1 


real basso protundo; fell, resonant, and sympathetic. In the 
technique of voice production accent, phrasing, and emphasis, he 
leaves nothing to desire. Mr. Tucker possesses all the qualinea 
tion ofa do st-class artist.”—Noltingham Daily Express, December 
rt "—** St, Audries,” Enfield, 


M RK ARTHUR WILLS (BARITONE). For | 
Oratorios, Miscellaneous Concerts, and ‘‘ At-Homes.”—1, | 
WwW. 


Greencroit Gardens, 
Dg ae KARN, Mus, Bac. Cantab.; Mus. Doc. 
Irinity College, Toronto; L. Mus, T.C.L., gives LESSONS 
ersonally or by post. in HARMONY, COUNLERPOINT, FUGUL, 
ORC HbtsSTRATION, ACOU STICS’, etc., and prepares 01 Musical 
} xaiminations, Latest successes MUS, BAC. DL RHAM 
FINAL and FIRSI EXAMS., 1895, 1894, and all previous yeers ; 
MUs. BAC. OXFORD, 1805; FIKST MUS. BAC OXFORD: 
November, 1895; F.R.C.O. and A.R C.O., July, 1£95; MUS. BAC, 
CAMBRIDGE; MUS, BAC. L'uNDON} Mus. »pAC, DUBLIN; 
}.RLALM, (¢ ompos ition and Pianoforte); Mus. Bac. and Mus, Doc, 
Foronto; Gold Medallist; L.t.C.L. and A.1.C.L.; Senior Loc al; 
kK.A.M. and R.C.M,; A.R.C.M. (Composition and Pianofi rte) } 
L.Mus.L.C.M. Special and individual attention given to Corre- 


spondents, Upwards of 359 Diplomas and Degrees and several | 


Gold Medals gained by peptte. Terms moderate.—Address, 70, 
vark Road, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W 





D* ORL ANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus. Doc., 
woe Mus. T.C.L, and L.C.M., Turquay, PRE- 


CANDIDATES, by Correspondence, for all “Musical 


PARES 
kxams, Over 30 successes annually. MSS, revised, 
MUS. BAC. 


Preliminary Arts. 
First Mus. Bac. and Final Mus. Bac. 
OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE, DURHAM, LONDON, 
Preparation by correspondenc« by a Graduate in Arts of Oxon. 
and London, and two well-known graduates in Music. The 
system employed is thoroughly individual, ensuring to each can- 
didate the closest care and attention. ‘Weak subjects receive 
sot help.—F or terms, successes, etc., address, Mr. J, Charleston, 
, Worcester House, U pper Tooting, s.W. 


B/- each. Just Published, 


THE ‘O RGANIST’S LIBRARY. 


Book 3.—Eight Postiudes by G. H. Swift. 
Book 4.—Nine Pieces by J. Horspool. 
ALPHONSE CARY, 231, Oxrorp Street, Lonpon. 
RGANISTS, etc. wanting specimens of goud, 
popular, yet easy Church Music, send address to J. H. 
iivens Rr, ‘San Kemo,’ Bromley, Kent, 


POPULAR HYMNS SET 
TO FESTIVAL MUSIC, 


By «“. MINSHALL. 
Very Suitable for Anniversary Services, 











No. 1. “Soldiers of Christ, Arise!” 
Sixth Edition, 2@@e 
No. 2. “The Son of God goes forth to War.” 
Third Edition, 2a@. 
No. 3. “All Glory, Laud, and Honour.” 
Fifth Edition, Aja@. 
No. 4. “Brightly Gleams our “Banner.” 
Third Edition, 2a. 
No. 5. “Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” ga. 
No. 6. ‘| heard the Voice of Jesus say.” 
(Sol-fa, 1d.) Bae 
NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JUUKNAL OFFICE, 
44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


~ | Licentiate in Music (L. Mus. L.C.M,) 
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MUSICAL JOURNAL 


THE LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


founded 1887. Incorporated 1892. 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 
FOR EDUCATION AND EXAMINATIONS IN 
PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL MUSIC. 


Patron - The Most Noble the Magni or CARMARTHEN, M.P. 





BOARD OF EXAMINATION :— 
HortonAuuison,Esq.,Mus.Doc. Dublin, Mus. Bac.Cantab.,F.R.A.M. 
W.H. LonGuun st, ksq., Mus. Doc. Cantuar. FRAC. O. 
Watirr H. SaNGstE -R, Esc., Mus. Doe. Oxon, 
cg CaLpicotT, sq , Mus. Bac. Cant ab., Principal Education Dept. 
AUC wrere s Hoi x Ss, ksq., Director Examination Department, 
. J. Karn, Esq., Mus. Bac. Cantab. Sal we-Prineipal. 

EXAMINATIONS in PIANOFORTE. PLAYING, SINGING, 
THEORY, and all branches ot Music, will be held in Londow and at 
300 Provincial Centres in Lecember ne xt, when Certificates _ 
be granted to all successiul candidates without restriction to ag 

Syttabusand Formsof Eutry can be obtained of the Secre tar Y, 
whe wail supply all particulars. ‘Lhe last day tor entry is Novemoer 
5th. 

Silver and Bronze Medals and Book Prizes are cficred for 
Competition in accordance with the Keguiations at the Examina- 
| tions in April, July, and December. 

Application tor the kKormation of Centres where none at 
present exist should be mage to the Secretary, who will furnish all 
necessary information, 

The Diplomas granted by the College are Associate (A.L.C.M.); 
| Associate in Music (A.Mus. L.C.M a Licentiate (L.L.C.M,), and 
Regulations and List of 





| 
Diplomees may be had on applic ation. 
| VT. WEEKES HOLMES, Secretary. 
| “P.O CHORAL SOCIETIES, CHOIRS, —ete.—On 
receipt of One Shilling we se: d (post free) Sample Parcel of 
| Kflective ANTHEMS and GLE ES, all  seasours.—The 
Orpheus Music Publishing Co.. Moorgate Arcade, London, EC, 
() RGAN PEDALS FOK PLANUOFOKIES. From 
4615s. to £71¢8. Pedals and action complete are supplied, 
| as above, by the inventor, Wm. Chinnock Dyer, Beresturd 
| Road, Norbiton, S.W. Send post- -card for list, etc 
| S ORGANIST AND i gar ASTER.—Mr. 
Burritt Lane, Mus.Bac. Dunelm., L.T.C.L., Tallis er 
Medallist (1880), etc,, desires appointment in a Congrega- 
| tional Church, in or near London.—42, lwecdy Road, Bromley, 
| Kent, 
| aoe 


ORATORIOS by GEO. SHINN, Mus, Bac. Cantab. 


Suitable for Concert Room or Church. 
The following works contain many effective Solos and Choruses 
of moderate difficulty, and will take about an hour-and-a-halt to 
perform, 





FouRTEENTH THOUSAND. 


THE CAPTIVES OF BABYLON. 


Price 2/-. Paper Boards, 2/6. Cloth, 3,6. Sol-ta, 1/-. 


LAZARUS OF BETHANY. 
Price 2/-. Paper Boards, 2/6. Cloth, 3/6. Sol-fa, 4/-. 

“Mr. Shinn has the happy knack of writing popular music, 
which is at the same time thoroughly good, and tree trom serious 
difficulties. This, his latest work, will fird acceptance among-t 
Choral Societies aod Church Choirs. The choruses are bola and 
effective. The solo-w riting is melodious, and well suited to the 
words. The quartet ‘Blessed are the dead’ is really charming.’— 
Nonconformist Musical Journal, 

“Mr, Shinn is entitled to warm praise for his oratorio, since it is 
obviously written to provide choirs of moderate capabilities witha 
work not two long, not too difficult, but withal melodious, musician- 
like, and above ‘all faithful in its representation of the dramatic 
incidents of its sacred narative, Upon all these grounds Mr. 
Shinn can claim a success,”—T7he Keyboard. 

Orchestral parts putlished to both works. 
HART & CO., 22, PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, E.C, 


Two Part Songs 


G. RAYLEIGH VICARS. 


| «THE SONG of the SILENT LAND.” 
(S.A.T.B.) PRICE 3d. 
“FULL FATHOM FIVE.” 


(S.A.T.B.) PRICE 3d. 
CAN BE SUNG UNACCOMPANIED, 

















NOVELLO & CO., Lonpon anp New York. 
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A BRIGHT, happy, and prosperous New Year to all 
our readers. May the year now dawning give us 
all great encouragement in our work. 


The Nonconformist Cioir Union Festival at 
the Crystal Palace will be held on June 13th. 
Choirs already connected with the Union will 
shortly receive formal notice ; but choirs that have 
not hitherto associated themselves with the Union, 
and now desire to do so, should communicate at 
once with the Hon. Sec., Mr. T. R. Croger, 114, 
Wood Street, London, E.C., who will give all 
information. 





—_— 


The pieces selected to be sung by the choir are 
as follows :—13th Psalm (Mendelssohn) ; anthem, 
“Let the Righteous be glad” (R. F. Lloyd, Mus. 
Bac.) ; anthem, “ All Thy Works praise Thee” 
(A. Briscoe) ; anthem, “ Blessed are the merciful ” 
(G. R. Vicars); anthem, “I heard the voice of 
Jesus say” (E. Minshall); madrigal, ‘ Whilst 
youthful sports ” (Barnby) ; serenade, “ Softly the 
moonlight” (F. Illiffe); part song, “The West 
Wind! Ho, the West Wind” (W. McKendrick) ; 
chorus, “‘O’er the Woodland Chase” (H. W. 
Wareing, Mus. Doc.) ; part song, “ Full Fathom 
Five” (C. Wood). 








In another column will be found a letter from a 
Preacher to the Choir. With the spirit of his 
remarks we agree ; but we cannot quite endorse all 
his statements. We will, however, leave the 
matter in the hands of our readers. Possibly some 
of them may have something to say in reply. 


We recently heard of a gentleman who walks two 
miles every Sunday to listen to the music in a 
Congregational church in Wales. He never enters 
the building, but contents himself by listening from 
outside. ‘This is a compliment to the musicians 
of that church. 


The result of the Manchester Sunday School 
Hymn Tune Competition is announced ; 864 tunes 
were received from 336 competitors. It may be of 
interest to state that amongst those who competed 
there were six Doctors of Music, fourteen Bachelors 
of Music and other University graduates, eleven 
Fellows of the Royal College of Organists, and 
twelve Associates of the Royal College of Organists. 
The bulk of the competitors hailed from England, 
but the wide-spread interest taken in the competi- 
tion may be judged from the fact that tunes were 
received from Scotland, Ireland, Germany, Austra- 
lia, Canada, China, and many parts of the United 
States of America. A prize of 43 has been awarded 
to each of the following competitors :—-Henry 
Hiles, Mus. Doc., Manchester; Caleb Simper, 
Barnstaple ; Roland Rogers, Mus. Doc., Bangor ; 
R. G. Thompson, Mus. Bac., Middlesbrough. 

Should the hymn inspire the music, or the music 
be written first, and the hymn-writer put into words 
what it says in song? Most persons will say that 
the poem should be the inspiration. Yet the facts 
do not all point that way. “In conversation not 
long ago,” says the Cincinnati Outlook, “a well- 
known music composer mentioned the popular 
Christian Endeavour hymn, ‘ Blessed assurance,’ 
and said, ‘ There’s a song, where the music is the 
perfectly natural expression of the words. I believe 
the composer could scarcely have written any other 
tune but just that.’” And now it transpires that Mrs. 
Knopp’s tune, sung with such enthusiasm in all of 
our great conventions, was written without the in- 
spiration of a poem, and that Fanny Crosby simply 
wrote out for the world the words which the tune 
had spoken to her soul. A well-known writer of 
words for music has confessed the same in the 
special instance of the popular song, “In Old 
Madrid.” 


Ministers are often accused of constantly select- 
ing the same hymns, and organists are likewise 
charged with harping upon a very few tunes. Mr. 
John M. Hutcheson, the esteemed organist of 
Greenock Congregational Church, has kept a record 
of how many hymns, etc., have been sung in his 
church, since the Congregational Church, Hymnal 
was introduced there eight years ago. He says :— 
“ Of the 775 hymns in the Hymnal, 548 have been 
sung 2,998 times, equal to an average of about 54 
times for each hymn of the 548. The sections 
most used have been the following: III., The 
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Holy Spirit, a// sung, too per cent.; VI, The 
(jospel, etc., g2 per cent. sung; XVI, Children’s 
Hymns, go per cent.*sung; VII., The Christian 
Life, 86 per cent. sung; IX., Public Worship, 83 
per cent. sung. ‘The sections least used have been : 
XIII., National Hymns, 14 per cent. sung; XV., 
Benedictions, 16 per cent. ; XI., Special Occasions, 
27 per cent. sung. All the other sections vary 
between 46 and 75 per cent. sung. The hymns 
sung most frequently have been 481, 523, 534, 537; 


187, 20, 310, and some Communion hymns. 


is 127 


al 





“Taking litanies and chants next: of the 147 in 
the Hymnal, 95 have been sung 833 times, equal 
to an average of about 8{ times for each of the 95 ; 
of the litanies 88 per cent., and of the Selections 
from the “ Psalms” 70 per cent., have been sung. 
Those most sung have been 66, 30, 5, 40, 49, 68. 


“Taking anthems last: of the 85 in Hymnal, 73 
have been sung 824 times, an average of about 11} 
times for each of these 73. ‘The numbers sung 
most frequently have been 78, 69, 52, 74, 18, 44. 
We have thus—taking the complete Hymnal, con- 
taining in all 1,007 items—sung 716 of them, equal 
to fully 71 per cent., in the eight years. Our entire 
items of public praise have numbered 4,655.” 
‘This is an excellent record. 


The following story taken from Mr. Williams’ 
very interesting ‘‘ Reminiscences of Mr. Spurgeon” 
is an instance of the ready wit possessed by the 
great preacher. ‘“ What tune shall we have to this 
hymn?” he said to the precentor one day. ‘‘ Red- 
ditch.” ‘“‘ Here, friend,” he said to a deacon 
present, whose hair was inclined to be reddish, 
“here is your tune.” “My hair is not red but 
golden,” was the reply. “‘Ah yes, golden,” said 
the pastor, “ e¢ghteen carat.” 


Passing IRotes. 


A VERY interesting little book bearing the title of ‘‘ In- 
formation concerning Pianofortes,” has just reached 
me from the historic house of Broadwood. Looking it 
through one comes upon many curious items of infor- 
mation regarding the history of the household instru- 
ment. Now that concert grands are made with a 
compass of 7} octaves, it seems strange to read of 
grands with the ‘‘extended” compass of 5) octaves, 
Yet a memorandum of John Broadwood, dated 13th 
November, 1793, says: ‘‘ We have made some 53 octave 
grands these three years past, the first to please Dussek, 
which being liked, Cramer junior had one.” From 5 
to 7} octaves the extension has been very gradual, and 
to certain pianists the ‘additional keys” have been a 
source of worry for more than a century, as the follow- 
ing entry in one of Messrs. Broadwood’s books shows : 
©23 May, 1793. Making a box to cover the additional 
keys.” This was a contrivance to hide the top half 
octave so as to prevent inconvenience to the player un- 
accustomed to the extra notes! In this connection it 
may just be noted that one of the papers to be read at 


the coming Edinburgh Conference of the 1.S.M. will | 


/ ‘ 


/ ‘ 





deal with ‘ The influence of the five-octave keyboard 
on Beethoven's pianoforte works.” The pianoforte was 
invented, as we know, by an Italian named Cristofori 
in 1709. From an old play-bill in Messrs. Broadwood’s 
possession, it was not, however, until 1767 that the 
instrument made a public appearance in England. It 
was then announced that “ Miss Brickler will sing a 
favourite song from Judith, accompanied by Mr. Dibdin 
on a new instrument called piano forte.” The Mr. Dib- 
din here referred to was of course the tuneful Charles 
who sang of Tom Bowling and other naval worthies. 
Twenty years later the modern instrument had begun 
to supersede its precursor—the harpsichord. From a 
porter’s book at Great Pulteney Street we find that on 
the 28th of March, 1786, “Mr. Jackson, of Exeter, 
ordered a grand pianoforte for his own use in exchange 
for a harpsichord,” And what the composer of the Te 
Deum of holy memory did, others no doubt did too. 


Have you read Mr. Shedlock’s new volume on the 
history of the pianoforte sonata? It is a most interest- 
ing work from beginning to end; but there is one part 
of it in particular to which I should like to direct atten- 
tion here, In dealing with Johann Kuhnau, the German 
musician who wrote the first pianoforte (or rather 
harpsichord) sonata just two hundred years ago, Mr. 
Shedlock presents us with some very curious extracts 
from a set of “Bible Sonatas” written by the same 
composer, which come very near to being the earliest 
specimens of genuine “ programme music ” in existence. 
It is true that some tentative efforts in the way of de- 
scriptive music had been made before Kuhnau’s day. 
In the so-called “ Queen Elizabeth Virginal Book,” for 
example, there is a fantasia by John Munday, who died 
in 1630, in which we have an attempted description of 
weather, good and bad, Again, Froberger, who died 
in 1667, is said to have been able, ox ¢he clavier, to 
“ describe incidents, ideas, and teelings,” while Buxte- 
hude (died 1707) is known to have written a set of 
suites for clavier, now lost, in which he represented the 
nature and characteristics of the planets. 


But Kuhnau goes far beyond these early innovators, 
Each of his Bible Sonatas is founded on a Scriptural 
subject which he endeavours, and in some cases with 
considerable success, to picture for us musically. One 
sonata is entitled ‘‘The fight between David and 
Goliath.” It opens with a bold section intended, as we 
learn from a superscription, to represent the bravado 
of Goliath. There is a characteristic theme for the 
giant himself ; a palpitating quaver movement expresses 
the terror of the Israelites; and a little pastoral move- 
ment stands for the courage of David and his confidence 
in God. Then we get a tone-picture of the encounter : 
the heavy tread of the Philistine is heard in the bass, 
while semiquaver passages evolved from a figure in the 
preceding movement, evidently portray the spirited 
youth. One realistic bar, as the composer himself 
points out, represents the slinging of the stone which 
smote the giant in the forehead ; and after that we have 
the “ Goliath Falls” in music. Here, surely, is a notable 
specimen of programme music! From the description 
given of it you might readily take it as a joke ; but Mr. 
Shedlock’s extracts show that while the music is 
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realistic, it is not in the least ridiculous. Some of the 
other sonatas present us with a very different kind of 
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picture: the marriage of Jacob, for example. Fancy | 


trying to depict in music a seven years’ service for a | 


wife! Kuhnau makes the attempt, and he does it by 
making his music an expression of effort and fatigue. 
Here and there, of course, there are sprightly bars, 
which must be taken as representing the happy 
moments when the lovers meet. One point should be 
noted : the composer naively orders the section descrip- 
tive of the wedding festivities to be repeated later on 
to illustrate the second marriage of Jacob with the 
beloved Rachel, It reminds one of Hamlet’s apology 
for his mother’s brief widowhood: ‘Thrift, thrift, 
Horatio.” Really, some enterprising publisher might 
do worse than give us a new edition of these Bible 
Sonatas. Think how suitable they would be for 
Sundays! 

“Mute instruments, as they are called, have been 
invented. Try them awhile just to see how useless 
they are. The dumb cannot teach speech.” That is one 
of Schumann’s maxims which would seem to need 
frequent application in these days. Pianists in particular 
have become impatient of the old drudgery of practice, 
and are eager to seize upon anything which will lead 
their feet to the proverbial royal road. We have 
even got the length of pretending to teach ‘‘touch ” and 
technique by correspondence! Surely, as a writer in a 
contemporary remarks, if there is a subject in the 
world which demands practical as well as verbal illus- 
tration, it is the subject of technique; and how that 
illustration is to be conveyed by means of letters it is 





impossible to imagine. The advertisers must either | 


be astonishingly clever men or atrociously bad 
teachers. With regard to mute instruments for 
practice very different opinions have been entertained. 
Mendelssohn at one time used to practise on a dumb 
keyboard while sitting up in bed. Henselt used a 
dumb instrument for conquering all technical difficul- 
ties and advised his pupils to do the same. He said 
the plan spared his nerves. Sgambati also used a 
mute instrument, not so much to spare his own nerves 
as the nerves of his neighbours. ‘ No one who can 
avoid it,” he said, ‘has any right to inflict on his 
neighbours the annoyance of listening to that amount of 
passage-practising from which no talent can dispense 
any individual whatever.” Would that everybody who 
plays the piano were so considerate ! Stay, there is a very 
useful hint in the little Broadwood volume to which I 
have referred above. If an almost dumb pianoforte be 
required, we are reminded that it can be obtained by 
placing a long strip of heavy baize or flannel across the 
strings in a diagonal direction from treble to bass. I 
commend the idea to the attention of philanthropic 
people. Instead of sending blankets to the Hotten- 
tots, let them make judicious presents of flannel at 
home. 


I have always been interested in the question of how 
the blind organist succeeds so well as we know he fre- 
quently does in performing the duties which some of us 
even withthe use of our eyes find to be so onerous. There 
must bea certain amount of practical inconvenience in 
having a blind musician as a church organist; but 
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leaving that aside, it has now been clearly shown that 
the actual work at the keyboard can be performed 
quite as well by the blind organist as by the man who 
can see what he is doing. Everyone who has heard Mr. 
Alfred Hollins must have been struck with the mar- 
vellous way in which he can manipulate even a strange 
organ; how he seems to know the precise location of 
every stop, and coupler, and piston ; what an astonish- 
ing 7¢fertoire he carries in his head; and with what 
remarkable brilliancy and finish he plays. I see that 
Mr. Clarence Eddy met him on his recent visit to Lon- 
don, and that he has recorded his enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion of the blind musician’s abilities. Mr. Eddy went 
out to Mr. Hollins’ church at Upper Norwood, and 
found that the player handled his organ “ as if it were 
atoy.” It is a.Lewis organ of only two manuals, 
but a great variety of effects can be obtained by means of 
numerous combination keys and pedals, and Mr. Eddy 
declares that it is the most expressive instrument he 
has ever heard. Mr. Hollins, he adds, is extremely 
modest, kind-hearted, appreciative, and generous. So, 
apparently, is Mr. Eddy himself. I do not know of any 
organist of equal eminence in this country who would 
write in sucha kindly appreciative way as Mr. Eddy 
has written of our English organists. 
J. CurHspert Happen. 








OSSETT AND HORBURY CHOIR UNION. 


Lovers of high-class music were provided with a 
rich treat at the second united choir festival in 
connection with the Ossett and Horbury Wesleyan 
Circuit Choir Union, which took place in the Wesley- 
street Chapel, Ossett. There was a _ very good 
audience. The Rev. W. Wheatley Smith, the superin- 
tendent of the circuit, presided. The chorus was 
represented by the respective choirs of Wesley-street, 
Gawthorpe, Chickenly, South Ossett, Horbury, Horbury 
Junction, Netherton, Middlestown, and  Flockton 
Chapels, and comprised about 130 voices. Mr. James 
Field demonstrated his ability as a conductor with 
conspicuous success. Mr. J. F. Taylor, I.S.M., the 
Wesley-street organist, occupied the place of honour 
at the grand instrument. All the soloists acquitted 
themselves very creditably. Speaking of the anthems, 
“© Gladsome Light ” (from Sullivan’s “ Golden 
Legend”) was rapturously received. The whole 
proceedings were a great success, and the result 
most gratifying, showing that the Union is destined 
to turn out a very flourishing organisation, whose 
benefits will be far reaching and varied. At inter- 
vals in the programme suitable addresses were 
delivered by the Chairman (Rev. W. W. Smith) and 
the Mayor, and at the close a hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded to all concerned, on the motion of Mr. 
Smith. A collection was afterwards taken to meet the 
expenses of the Union. The vocal soloists were— 
sopranos, Mrs. Fallas, Horbury, and Miss S. E. Taylor, 
Ossett ; contralto, Miss Ingham, Horbury; bass, Mr. 
John Walker, Ossett. Their pieces were—Miss 
Ingham, Gray's “Heavenly Song;” Miss Taylor, 
“With verdure clad;” Mr. Walker, solo in “The 
Wilderness” (Goss); Mrs Fallas, ‘‘ Lead, kindly light” 
(Pinsuti). The anthems.taken were—‘ The Lord is 
my strength ” (Patten), “ O, gladsome light ” (Sullivan), 
“The Wilderness,” “ Abide with me” (Turner), with 
the Hallelujah chorus at the close. Three hymns 
afforded the congregation an opportunity of exercising 
its vocal powers. 
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OBusic at Emmanuel inion Church, 
Leicester. 


FinpinG that the choir of this church took the 
first prize at a recent competition, we visited the 
church to hear the prize-winners in their ordinary 
work. It was with some difficulty we found the 
building, for it is situated a considerable distance 
from the centre of the town, in what is known as 
the West End. It is surrounded by a_ large 
population, and the various agencies carried on 
have a very beneficial influence on the neighbour- 
hood. 

The church, which was erected about twenty 
years ago, is built of red brick. It is of handsome 
design, and the green foliage now climbing over 
the walls gives it quite a rural aspect. On enter- 
ing the building we were for the moment some- 
what amazed at its appearance, for instead of the 
orthodox chapel style we found a miniature St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. In the centre is a large dome, 
and from that point the nave and transepts branch 
out. At the end of what may be called the 
chancel is the organ, and the choir sit in raised 
seats between the organ and the chancel steps. 
The pulpit is so placed under the dome that 
persons in all parts of the church can see the 
minister, though they cannot all see each other. 

The organ is an old chamber instrument, more 
fitted for a bonfire than for sucha church. But 
we understand there is a large debt upon the very 
fine lecture-hall, classrooms, etc., erected not long 
ago, and until that is paid off nothing can be done 
in the direction of getting a new organ. The pre- 
sent instrument is quite inadequate, both in size 
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and quality of tone. Mr. Ernest G. Smith, the 
organist (whose likeness we give), does his best 
with it, but it is quite impossible to play any 
decent voluntary on it, and, of course, it is much 
too weak to support the congregational singing. 

The choir have a vestry of their own, from 
which they entered the church in file—an arrange- 
ment that we have frequently advocated. At the 
same moment the minister, the Rev. G. S. S. 
Saunders (formerly of Hackney College), pro- 
ceeded from the pastor’s vestry to the pulpit. The 
service opened with the hymn, “‘O come loud 
anthems let us sing ” (the hymn-book in use being 
“Psalms and Hymns” of the Baptist denomination), 
which was sung heartily by the congregation. We 
observed that after the tune was played over, 
the choir and congregation rose at once, Mr. 
Saunders then read a verse, after which the singing 
began. ‘The people were quite ready to begin, con- 
sequently the “ attack” was good. 

After a prayer, a psalm was chanted from the 
late Dr. Allon’s old chant-book, but the music was 
taken from the Congregational Church Hymnal. 
The congregation did not join much. It was sung 
carefully by the choir, but it would have run more 
smoothly had there been less pause between the 
verses, and not so much dwelling on the accented 
notes before the cadences. 

After a Scripture lesson and a children’s hymn 
(in which, by the way, we did not hear very much 
from the children, who occupied one of the tran- 
septs), we had the anthem, Goss’s evergreen 
“O taste and see.” Of course, this was sung by 
the choir alone. They began very slowly, but by 
gradually hurrying the time (how is it that the 
tempo is always quickened in this anthem ?) they 
soon got it to about the right speed. Here we 
had an opportunity of judging of the qualities of 
the choir, and we found that the good points they 
had exhibited when competing were to be heard 
in their anthem singing. That they would do 
much better still if they had the support of a better 
organ goes without saying. 

After the hymn “O worship the Lord in the 
beauty of holiness ” had been sung came the sermon, 
from the text Amos i. 2. Mr. Saunders is only a 
young man, and has been at Emmanuel for a year 
only. He, however, possesses the style and manner 
—and we may also add the ability—of an older man. 
He is thoughtful, and has a good delivery. We look 
forward to hearing more of Mr. Saunders in years 
to come. In the short time he has held the 
pastorate he has increased the number of members 
considerably, and from what we heard, we learn 
he has the love and respect of all his people. 

The closing hymn was “‘O God of Bethel,” sung 
to “St. Ann’s,” which went with a good swing. 
The Benediction was pronounced, the people 
standing to receive it. 

The choirmaster is Mr. Edward Grant, and it is 
abundantly clear he thoroughly understands his 
work. He is careful and earnest in all he does. 
He is to be congratulated upon the good results 
he has obtained. Oratorios are sometimes given 
in the church, Aedekhah having been _per- 
formed quite recently. The Sunday-school anni- 
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versaries are also great occasions, when really good 
music is given. 

The cause at Emmanuel is certainly looking up. 
They seem to be moving in the right direction in 
all departments of the work. Musically, they are 
well up to date, and when the new organ really 
comes, we believe they will do great things. 





MONMOUTHSHIRE BAND OF HOPE UNION. 


Tuis Union, which is chiefly, though not entirely, 
made up of contingents from the Baptist Churches, 
held its annual Eisteddfod in Newport on Nov, 27th, 
28th, 29th, and 30th. In spite of very wet weather, 
the Temperance Hall was densely crowded at each 
meeting. There were over 500 entries, and some 
of the competitions were exceedingly good and 
keen, notably the choir competition, with ‘Strike 
the Lyre” as the test piece. Mr. Minshall, who was 
the musical adjudicator, awarded the first prize to 
the Pontymister choir, the second prize to Alma Street, 
Newport, choir, and the third to Commercial Road, 
Newport, The male voice choir contest was won by the 
Castleton choir, There were in all twenty-five musical 
competitions, the general standard of the performances 
being exceedingly good, The recitations (Revs. J. Glyn 
Davies, H. Abraham, and Mr. S. T. Harse adjudicators) 
were well given and much appreciated by the 
audiences, The general arrangements were admirably 
carried out by the energetic secretary, Mr. J. H. 
Roberts. 





COVENTRY AND DISTRICT NONCONFORMIST 
CHOIR UNION. 
THE first concert of the above Union was given in the 
Corn Exchange on Monday, November 25th, when the 
programme consisted, for the most part, of the music 
performed at the last Crystal Palace Festival. The 
chorus numbered nearly 200, and they were assisted 
by an efficient orchestral band, the whole being under 
the conductorship of Mr. W. E. Ward. Special soloists 
were engaged, Miss A. Smart and Mr. J. Chapman 
being well known in Coventry ; and the tenor, Mr, G. 
Green, coming from Birmingham. The large hall was 
well filled by an attentive and appreciative audience, 
and the concert was evidently thoroughly enjoyed. 
The performance opened with the hymn, “ We praise, 
we bless Thee,” after which came the anthem, “ Great 
is the Lord,” Mr. Chapman following with a good ren- 
dering of ‘ Honour and Arms” from Samson. The 
solo and chorus, ‘‘O come, let us worship,” was then 
given, followed by the unaccompanied anthem, ‘I will 
lay me down,” and Gounod’s song, ‘The Worker,” ‘by 
Miss Smart. Spohr’s cantata, God, Thou art great, 
came next on the programme, and was well rendered, 
the beautiful duet, “ Children, pray,” being specially 
enjoyed. The first part of the programme concluded 
with the anthem “ All Thy works.” Part Il. was de- 
voted to secular music, the chorus giving the part- 
songs, ‘‘ Two Cupids,” “ Hail, golden morn,” and “A 
Spring Song,” and the band the ‘War March” from 
Athalie, and the ‘‘Cornelius March.” Mr. Green was 
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very successful in the song, “ Alice, where art thou,” | 


and responded te a vociferous encore with, ‘I seek 
for thee in every flower.” Mr. Chapman sang the diffi- 


cult ‘‘ Toreador” song from Carmen in good style, and | 
Miss Smart made a great impression with the beautiful | 


song from Gounod’s Faus¢é, ‘‘ When all was young.” 


The members of the Union are to be congratulated | 


upon the success of their first effort, and there is no 
doubt that the performance of the festival music will 
become an annual event. 
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Liturgical Services. 
By J. R. GRIFFITHS 


(Organist of Christ Church, Westminster Bridge Road, SL... 
~ ’ > 


So surely as floating straws show the direction of the 
current, do the ‘‘Service Books,” ‘“ Responsive Ser- 
vices,” and similar books published in recent years for 
use in Nonconformist churches, indicate the growing 
tendency in favour of liturgical forms. I do not think, 
however, that this development need in any respect 
surprise us. Rather is it to be wondered at that, con- 
sidering the many advantages which result from the 
adoption of a liturgy, this tendency has not manifested 
itself earlier. It, indeed, speaks well for the attach- 
ment to the principles of Nonconformity that its 
adherents for so many generations have resisted the 
beauty and inspiriting influence of the English liturgy, 
and contented themselves with the bare service so 
familiar to us all. Happily, we are beginning to see 
the possibility of a man being a staunch Nonconformist 
and at the same time an admirer of the liturgy, which, 
after all, is as much his birthright as it is that of the 
most pronounced Episcopalian. 

The word “liturgy” means literally ‘‘ public service,” 
and was originally used to designate set forms of 
worship in which the assembled congregation—the 
public—had definite ard pre-assigned portions, for the 
concurrent utterance of which they were responsible. 
It is at once seen how wide is the difference between a 
service which is truly liturgical, ¢.c., congregational, and 
one which is non-liturgical The so-called congre- 
gational service of our day generally gives the wor- 
shippers ne more onerous duties than are involved in 
singing three or four hymns and placing a coin in the 
collecting-box! Whereas the use of a liturgy such as 
is used in Episcopal churches requires the congregation 
to join vocally in Confession, Lord’s Prayer, Responses, 
Psalms, Canticles, and Creed, and makes them feel a 
living and personal interest in the service. 

I said just now that there are many advantages to be 
derived from the use of a liturgy. Is not the point just 
mentioned, v7z., the frequent employment of the con- 
gregation, an advantage of no mean kind? It is an oft- 
expressed opinion—and one representing both pulpit 
and pew—that the “one-man service” is increasingly 
felt to be burdensome, and it is as frequently confessed 
that if the minister had less and the people more to 
do, the result would be a relief to all. I would 
therefore strongly urge the adoption of a liturgy 
for the sake of the relief and variety which it would 
induce. 

But there are other advantages. Such, in my judg- 
ment, are the following :—(1) the reflexive, inspiriting 
influence upon the minister as the responsive utterances 
of the congregation waft back to him ; (2) the sense ot 
fellowship amongst the worshippers as together they 
unite in Confession or Creed ; (3) the solemnising asso- 
ciations connected with departed friends who used to 
join in the same words, as well as the associations aris- 
ing from the thought that for centuries multitudes of 
people have worshipped in such identical expressions ; 
(4) the cultivation of a more reverent spirit in God’s 
house; (5) the intimate acquaintance with forms of 
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prayer, psalms, etc., which*frequent repetition induces ; 
and (6) a wider interest in, and observance of, the Chris- 
tian seasons of Advent, Easter, Ascensiontide, and 
Whitsuntide. 

Assuming, then, that a (liturgy is helpful, the impor- 
tant question arises, What form shall it take? Two 
practical courses present themselves for selection. 
We can avail ourselves of a modified form of the 
English liturgy,—I take it for granted that Nonconform- 
ists would never adopt the whole: of it, including as 
it does, to mention only one point, the occasional use 
of the Athanasian Creed, some sentences of which, I 
imagine, are as repugnant to Episcopalians asto Noncon- 


formists themselves—or we can make use of the forms of 


service provided in the “ service books ” already alluded 
to. Which course is preferable ? Personally, I should 
strongly recommend the former, v7z., a modified English 
liturgy, and on these grounds, I notice that many of 
these recently-issued service-forms contain selections, 
more or less extensive, from the Order of Morning and 
Evening Prayer, the Litany and the Communion Service 
as contained in the Common Prayer Book. Further, 
that there are many imitations of the responsive portions 
thereof. This being so, two thoughts instantly flash 
upon the mind. /77s¢, if so much material can be 
utilised from the familiar English liturgy, does it not 
indirectly prove that the quoted portions are considered 
quite “ proper,” and therefore available for Nonconform- 
ist use? Second, would'it not appear more fitting to 
take these portions in the order in which they stand in 
the liturgy, than to have them spread over various 
“services”? Again, it is most likely that the imitative 
responsive-forms will lead to comparison with the 
original. When this happens, will the worshippers be 
satisfied with the policy which offered them such devia- 
tions from the original as these :—‘‘ We beseech Thee 
to jical us, O Lord;” “ Love us, good Lord;” “Lord, 
have mercy upon us, and incline our hearts to keep 
Thy word”? It seems to me, therefore, more advan- 
tageous to adopt at once a liturgy—with certain modifi- 
cations presently to be indicated—which is already well 
known, which is largely founded on the Scriptures, 
which contains the devotional treasures of the past, and 
which is in reality the common inheritance of all mem- 
bers of the universal Christian Church. 

To those who are disposed to consider the use of a 
modified version of the English liturgy, let me recom- 
mend a perusal of ‘*The Book of Common Prayer of 
the Established Church of England, adapted for 
general use.” It is published by Nisbet and Co., 
Berners Street ; Hamilton Adams and Co., Paternoster 
Row; and Snow and Co., Ivy Lane. And, that this 
paper may be instructive and practical, I will compare 
this with the ordinary Prayer Book, giving a brief out- 
line of the sources whence its material is derived, and 
concluding with a few hints upon the best way of using 
the book, which for convenience sake we will term the 
“‘ modified ” version. 


In the Morning Service there will be found six slight 
alterations from the ordinary version. These are as 
follows :—(1) The service commences with a hymn 
instead of the ‘‘sentences” which are here omitted 
altogether. (2) The usual exhortation is preceded by 
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a shorter and alternative one founded upon Heb. iv., 


14, 15, 16. (3) In the ordinary Exhortation the words 
“T beseech you” are used instead of “I pray and 
beseech you.” (4) The following words appear in the 
‘‘modified ” version of the Absolution, ‘‘ And hath com- 
manded all His servants to declare and pronounce to 
those who are penitent the Absolution and Remission 


| of their sins,” instead of the ordinary version, “ And 


hath given power and commandment to His ministers 
to declare and pronounce to His people, being peni- 
tent, etc.” (5) The omission of the last verse, ‘“O 
Ananias, Azarias, and Misael, etc.” in the Benedicite ; 
and (6) the omission of the repetition of the Lord’s 
Prayer after the Creed. 

The Litany immediately follows the Order for Morn- 
ing Prayer, and in it are five alterations. (Readers will 
please compare with the corresponding portions in the 
ordinary version.) (1) “From lightning and tempest 
.... and from sudden [and unprepared) death.” (2) 
“That it may please Thee to illuminate all Z7hy 
ministers,” etc. (3) “ That it may please Thee [Zo d/ess 
our fellow-countrymen throughout the world, the British. 
Colonies, and the United States of America, and\ to 
give to all nations unity, peace, and concord.” (4) 
“That it may please Thee to give us an heart to love 
and fear Thee, etc.;” and (5) the insertion of the 
General Thanksgiving, which is to be recited “by the 
minister and people.” 

In the Evening Service, in addition to points 1, 2, 3, 
4, and 6, relating to the Morning Service,—of course 
likewise to be observed in the Evening,—there are two 
further alterations; one in the prayer for the clergy 
where ‘‘ ministers ” is inserted instead of ‘ bishops and 
curates,” and the other in the prayer for Parliament, 
where the words “ most religious and” are omitted. 

There are also several alterations in the Communion 
Service to which I would attract attention, although I 
have not the space to quote them. The entire book 
contains, besides the Morning and Evening Service, 
the Litany, and the Communion Service—which latter 
is arranged as a separate service—the Collects for all 
the Sundays in the year, for Christmas, Good Friday, 
etc., and the whole of the Psalms. It will be seen, 
therefore, that it contains the best portion of the 
English liturgy intact ; that the alterations are few, and 
such as to render it eminently suitable for use in Non- 
conformist churches. 

Now let me ask our readers to take in hand a Prayer 
Book and Bible, and follow me in tracing the sources 
from which the material contained in the Morning and 
Evening Services is derived. Previous to the Reforma- 


| tion the liturgy was entirely in Latin, but during the 


latter part of the reign of Henry VIII. the Litany was 
translated into English, and two years after the acces- 
sion of Edward VL, z.c. in 1549, appeared the first Prayer 
Book in our own tongue. In this the Exhortation, 
Confession, and Absolution were absent, and the 
service, both morning and evening, commenced with 
the Lord’s Prayer. In the Revised Prayer Book in 
1552, however, these three introductory prayers were 
inserted, thus restoring, as far as the Confession and 
Absolution are concerned, a feature characteristic of 


the medizeval Church. After the Lord’s Prayer come: 























No1.“COME, LET US JOIN OUR CHEER: 
FUL SONGS! by W.HENRY MAXFIELD, 4124 
2..TRUST IN THE LORD WITH ALL 
THINE HEART.”By ARTHURBERRIDGE. 1/24 
3.‘HOLIEST! BREATHE AN EVE- 
NING BLESSING" By FRANK MAITLAND.4!9d4 
a."ROCK OF AGES"by Cus BuxtonGronpy 1}! 
5.“O BE JOYFUL IN GOD” a; W.Henry | 
MAXFIELD. Mas. Bac. 14/24 
6."FEAR NOT,O LAND?’ (Prize Harvest | 
Anthem) By ARTHUR BERRIDGE. 1124 
7.“HOLY, HOLY, HOLY”’3; W. wricut.4th8 | 
8. THERE WERE SHEPHERDS’ 
(Prize Christmas Anthem.) By W. WRIGHT. iad (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
i 9.‘HE IS RISEN.” (Prize Easter Anthem, 
i By J.P. ATTWATER. 11/24 


( 10.‘0 LORD,I WILL PRAISE THEE.’ 











(Prize Anthem. ) By ORLANDO A-MANSFIELD,M.D.1424 

41.“BECAUSE THE LORD THY GOD" 
(Prize Harvest Anthem.) By W.HENRY MAXFIELD,M.B. tied 

12.“ALL HAIL THE POWER OF JE: | 
SU’S NAME Prize Anthem)ByERNESTHSMITH, ERGO. 

13. BENEDICITE OMNIA OPERA. Prize 
Setting.)By GEORGE H.ELy, B.a. 14/24 

1a. LET US NOW GO EVEN UNTO 
BETHLEHEM.(Christmas Anthem.) By 
BRUCE STEANE. 144 

13. CHRIST IS RISEN. (Prize Easter 
Anthem.) By JAMES Lyon. a44 

16. SAVIOUR, BLESSED SAVIOUR »;' 
ERNEST H.SMITH.FR.C.O. 24 

17. THREE INTROITS & ERNEST H. | 
Smwirh & E.MIinsmarr. 2°24 | 

18. LET THE EARTH BRING FORTH 
GRASS by ARTHUR BERRIDGE. 24 

19. MARCH ON,MARCH ON, YE SOL 
DIERS TRUE 8yC.Darnton. 24 

20. PRAISE YE THE LORD (Festival 
Anthem By ERNEST H.SMITH.FRCO. 24 
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POPULAR ANTHEMS FOR CHURCH USE. N20. 


I PRAISE YE THE LORD. 
q YE TH 
>| Festival Anthem. 
| Founded on ti incase Chant. 
| 
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| io 
Ps. CL. By Ernest H. Smith F.R.C. 0. 
Moderato. 
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the Versicles, which have been in use as long ago as 
the sixth century. The first, “ O Lord, open Thou our 
lips,” with its response, is taken from Ps. li. 15 ; and 
the second, ‘‘O God, make speed to save us,” etc., is 
found in the first verse of Ps. lxx. The Gloria which 
follows is a doxology frequently met with in ancient 
liturgies, the words of which ran, ‘‘Glory be to the 
Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost, now 
and ever, world without end.” I believe it still con- 
tinues in this form in the Greek Church; but the 
Western Church added the words, “ As it was in the 
beginning,” to oppose the Arian doctrine which affirmed 
that there was a beginning of time when Christ had no 
The next Versicle, ‘Praise ye the Lord,” 
It appears in 


existence. 
is the Anglicised form of “ Hallelujah.” 
the first book of Edward VI., however, untranslated. 
The response, ‘‘The Lord’s name be praised,” was 
added to the Scotch Prayer Book in 1637 and to our 
own at the last revision (1661). The Venite (Ps. xcv.) 
from its very construction shows it was intended for 
public worship. It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
it in the ancient liturgies even so far back as the fourth 
Ambrose (A.D. 374) says it was the custom in 
For this reason, 


century, 
his day to begin the service with it. 
doubtless, it received in the Latin version the title, 
Invitatory Psalm. 

Upon the appropriateness of the Psalms for public 
service it is not necessary to dwell, seeing that their 
use in such a connection is probably older than Chris- 
tianity itself. It may be mentioned, however, that the 
Prayer Book version of the Psalms is that of Tyndale, 
Coverdale, and Rogers. The Gloria at the end of 
each Psalm was ordered to be observed in 1549, and 
its use is taken to signify that in this way the Jewish 
Psalms are converted into Christian hymns. 

After the first lesson eccurs the first canticle, the 
noble Te Deum which, tradition says, was composed at 
the baptism of Augustine by Ambrose and alternately 
sung by them as the inspired sentences rose to their 
minds. There is, however, no authority for this belief. 
But in any case this great- Creed-hymn must be at 
least fourteen centuries old, as can be proved from the 
earliest extant notice of it. The alternative canticle, 
the Benedicite, is an exact paraphrase of Ps. exlviii., 
and is part of the Apocryphal addition to the Book of 
Daniel known as the Song of the Three Children. It 
was commonly sung in the Christian Church in the 
fourth century. The remaining canticles for the morn- 
ing and all the canticles in the evening service explain 
their own origin. Concerning the Apostles’ Creed, as 
it is so termed—but without any foundation whatever 
—it is certainly very ancient. It is found in some 
writers of the fourth century, although the practice of 
repeating it was probably not introduced until a cen- 
tury or so later. 

The versicles following the Creed are also of ancient 
usage, and have their origin, as will be seen, in the 
Scriptures. 

“The Lord be with you,” and its response; cf 
Ruth ii. 4, John xx. 19, 26, 2 Thess. iii. 16, 2 Tim. iv. 22, 
Gal. vi. 18. 

“Lord, have mercy upon us;” ¢/ Psalms vi. 2, li. 1, 
xxiii. 3. 
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“O Lord, shew Thy mercy,” etc.; ¢/ Ps. Ixxxv. 7. 

‘‘O Lord, save the king,” ete. ; cf. Ps. xx. 9 

‘*Endue Thy ministers with righteousness,” ete. ; of 
Ps. exxxii. 9. 

“O Lord, save Thy people,” etc. ; cf Ps. xxviii. 9. 

“Give peace in our time, O Lord,” ete. ; ¢/ 1 Chron. 
xxii. 9. 

“O God, make clean our hearts within us,” etc. ; ¢7 
Pa liso) 12. 

After these versicles come the collects, many of 
which date back to the fifth and sixth centuries. It is 
probable that the term collect was given to them, 
because the materials of which they consist are chiefly 
collected out of the Epistles and Gospels. Of the suc- 
ceeding prayers, those for the king and for the clergy 
are founded on forms thirteen centuries old; that by 
Chrysostom (A.D. 398) still older, while of the remain- 
ing ones most were added at the last review. 

This survey of the history of the Prayer Book is 
necessarily a very limited one, but it may serve to give 
the general reader an idea of the wonderful manner in 
which it has grown and of what rich treasures it con- 
sists. 

In concluding, let me offer a few hints to those who 
may at any time be adopting such a service. 

(1) The first question which may arise in introduc- 
inga liturgy will probably be in connection with the 
repetition of the Confession, Lord’s Prayer, etc. Are 
the congregation to monotone these, or to say them, 
each in his natural speaking voice? By all means 
adopt the former course, It is more congregational and 
certainly more devotional. It is easier for most people 
—though I cannot say for all—to unite on a given low 
tone, say E, than to take their own note. Besides, the 
moving together in a definite groove absorbs all eccen- 
tricities of voice, which otherwise stand out and in 
some cases So prominently as to prevent the worshipper 
joining in at all. . 

(2) Many people work themselves into a religious 
frenzy over so simple a thing as the pronunciation of 
the innocent word “Amen.” In all cases where it is 
monotoned or sung, let it be rendered Ah-men. 

(3) Do not imagine, because set prayers are used, 
that therefore free prayer should be abolished. There 
are always incidental circumstances, local or general, 
which absolutely demand special prayer. This is easily 
arranged for before the sermon. 

(4) If responses are not sung, let them be monotoned 
as in the treatment of the Confession, etc. 

(5) Adopt a single chant to the Venite. 

(6) Psalms. At Christ Church, Westminster Bridge 
Road, we never sing the whole of the Psalms arranged 
for the day if they are lengthy, or imprecatory, or in 
other respects such as are not suitable for general wor- 
ship. For instance, we generally omit Ps. v., vii. xvii., 
xxi., xxxviii., xli., lv., lviii., lix., Ixxxiii., cix., cxxix., 
and cxl., amongst others, for reasons which may readily 
be guessed. Then when there are several Psalms, the 
whole of which are too long, we omit one or two, 
retaining those most helpful. In the case where there 
is a very long psalm we omit certain verses. For 
instance, we take Ps, xviii. to verse 30; Ps. xxxviii. to 
verse 28; Ps. lxix. to verse 18, and so forth. Todo 











as many as forty or more verses of a psalm is, 
to my mind, burdensome to the flesh, and wearying to 
the spirit. Another point of great importance is to 
secure a pointed version of the Psalms for chanting 
purposes. Probably one of the best published is the 
Cathedral Psalter. 

(7) The Litany. A growing conviction forces me to 
say that I think this service—and a beautiful one. it 
is—should stand by itself. It is suitable for 
specially solemn occasions rather than for ordinary 
connection with the morning service, where, taken with 


regard to the Confession, it seems to form a kind of 


anti-climax,. 

(8) The Communion Service is also preferably 
treated as a separate service, ample provision for which 
will be found in the “modified” version referred to. 
In closing these scattered remarks, let me just say 
that my hope is that they may be found practicable 


and helpful, based as they are on an experience of 


many years’ work in connection with a congregation 
whose services during the whole period of its his- 
tory-—112 years—have always been liturgical. 


Causerie of the ABonth. 


I TURNED over the pages of Pepys’ diary the other day, 
in the hope that the garrulous old gossip would have 
something to say about the Christmas music of his 
time. The result was disappointingly meagre. On 
Christmas day, 1662, Pepys walked to Whitehall, and 
heard a sermon by the Bishop of Winchester on the 
song of the angels, ‘ Glory to God on high, on earth 
“« Methought,” 
says Samuel, “he made but a poor sermon, but long, 
and reprehending the common jollity of the Court for 
the true joy that shall and ought to be on those days.” 
His reward was the open laughter of the gay congrega- 
tion in the Chapel Royal. He urged them to hospital- 
ity, “but one that stood by whispered in my ear that 
the Bishop do not spend one groate to the poor 
The sermon done, a good anthem followed 
with vialls, and the King come down to receive the 
Sacrament.” And that is all Pepys has to say about 
the music on that day. It is noteworthy that stringed 
instruments had been but recently employed in church 
music, and Evelyn somewhere records his displeasure 
at the displacement of the cornet by the more 
sensuous strings. 

No other reference to music on Christmas Day occurs 
till six years later. On Dec. 25, 1668, Pepys writes : 
“ To dinner alone with my wife, who, poor wretch! sat 
undressed | 7.¢., e déshabillé| all day till ten at night, 
altering and lacing of a noble petticoat; while I by her 
making the boy read to me the Life of Julius Caesar, 
and Des Cartes’ book of Musick.” Let it not be 
imagined, by the way, that “poor wretch” in Pepys’ 
mouth was other than a term of endearment. He 
married his wife when she was a girl of fifteen, never 
tires of praising her, and fills many pages of his diary 
with artless prattle about her and herdress. Perhaps, 


peace, and goodwill towards men,” 


himself. 


however, in this place he means to commiserate her for 
having to listen to the boy’s reading of ‘ Des Cartes’ 
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book of Musick.” Des Cartes, the author of the famous 
philosophical maxim, Cog¢o, ergo sum, while an impor- 
tant figure in the history of philosophy, is not thought 
worthy of a notice in Grove’s “ Dictionary of Music.” 
Yet he wrote a Latin treatise on music, of which an 
English version was printed in 1653. The work is now 
of course antiquated, and was never of great impor- 
tance: it was probably written before he was twenty- 
five years old. But to Des Cartes belongs the credit 
of being the first to assert, in opposition to the Greek 
theory, that major thirds are concords and not discords. 
This is incidentally of importance as showing that 
modern temperament was by that time introduced. 
But we can well imagine that Mistress Pepys, engaged 
in the tiresome embroidering of a petticoat, would have 
preferred literature a little lighter than a theoretical 
treatise on music, or even the life of Julius Caesar. 

. 

I have lately come across some old numbers of a 
musical magazine from which I have made some glean 
ings which may be interesting. First of Dragonetti, 
the famous double-bass player. In conversation with 
an organist one day, he ventured to hint that the third 
string of his instrument could be made to produce as 
powerful’a tone as the lower bass pipes of his friend’s 
organ. The organist treated the notion with contempt. 
“Our contra basso said nothing ; but, providing himself 
with some bass strings of enormous diameter, in the 
dead of a fine summer night, when the inmates of the 
convent where he was staying were all asleep, he stole 
into one of the corridors and commenced a solo fulmi- 
nato—in plain English, he imitated the noise of a 
tempest with such effect that on the following morning 
every one was talking of the last night’s thunder, and 


| was not a little surprised to find that the weather 


had been unusually clear. On the succeeding night 
Dragonetti repeated his joke ; one of the monks, how- 
ever, running out of his dormitory, blundered over the 
double-bass, and at once discovered the philosophy of 
the thunder-storm.” The organist yielded the palm to 


the double-bass. . 
* 


Here is another anecdote of Dragonetti. ‘ At one 
of our English dinners the wine was pressed upon him, 
which, as he was engaged to play in the course of the 
evening, he was anxious to avoid; but he could not 
escape the vortex. He was the first to leave the dining- 
room, however, but upon proceeding to the music-room, 
and approaching the corner where his bass stood, he 
observed that it assumed a biform appearance, and 
that all attempts to remove it from its station, and still 
more to play upon it, were futile. He therefore wisely 
relinquished the endeavour, and strolled out into an 
adjoining park, hoping that the cool air would refresh 
him. He threw himself at the foot of a tree, and 
indulged so long in the pleasurable sensations afforded 
by the beauty of the spot that an ‘exposition of sleep’ 
came over him, and this continued till the following 
morning. He was then recalled to a sense of his situa- 
tion by a small noise of an animal munching, and upon 
opening his eyes he saw, close at his side, a little hare 
that had crept up, and was gazing at him with a comic- 
ally serious expression.” Dragonetti shook himself, 
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arose, damp but sober, and resolved to beware in future 


of Englishmen’s wine. 
4 


Beethoven was a radical, and, naturally, died poor. 
He intended to dedicate his “ Eroica” symphony to 
Bonaparte, with the title “Sinfonia Napoleon.” But 
one day news arrives that the First Consul is about to 
swell intoanemperor. “Soho!” exclaims the brusque 
master; ‘ he is making an emperor of himself, is he ? 
Then he is no better than the rest, and” (raising his 
voice) “he shall not have my symphony /” 

CoRNO INGLESE. 





CHOIR COMPETITION AT LEICESTER. 

A COMPETITION of Nonconformist Choirs was held in 
the Temperance Hall, Leicester, on the 14th ult., Mr. 
Minshall being the adjudicator. Mr. J. Addison Adcock 
was the promoter, and he offered three prizes, viz. 
£6 6s., £4 4s., and £2 2s., also a guinea to be awarded 
by the audience to the most popular choir. George 
Stevenson, J.P., presided, and opened the proceedings 
by urging the churches to get the best possible music 
in the services. 

Six choirs competed, viz, Belvoir Street (Baptist), 
Bond Street (Congregational), Emmanuel (Union), 
Oxford Street (Congregational), St. Nicholas Street 
(Primitive Methodist), and Woodgate (Loughborough). 
The test piece was G, W. Martin’s Prize Glee, “ All hail, 
thou Queen of Night,” but each choir had to sing 
a piece of their own selection. All the choirs sang 
with considerable spirit, and upon the whole they can 
be congratulated upon their performance. In giving 
his adjudication, Mr. Minshall pointed out the good 
qualities and the defects in each choir, and finally 
awarded the first prize to Emmanuel Choir (conductor 
Mr. Edward Grant), the second to St. Nicholas Street 
Choir (conductor Mr. Samuel Pickett), and the third 
prize to Woodgate Choir, Loughborough (conductor 
Mr. T. Marshall Green). The audience awarded the 
guinea to the Oxford Street Choir (conductor Mr. H. 
Blaksley.) 

During the proceedings the Leicester Orchestral 
Band, conducted by Mr. Adcock, played selections, 
which were much enjoyed by the large audience. 





SWANSEA ENGLISH CONGREGATIONAL 

CHURCH CHOIR FESTIVAL. 
THE choirs connected with the English Congregational 
Churches in Swansea and district have recently united 
with the view of giving periodical festivals. The first 
was held in the Albert Hall, Swansea, on the 5th ult., 
when Mr. Minshall conducted and Mr. J. F. Fricker, 
A.R.C.O., ably presided at the organ. The total num- 
ber of voices was about 400, and throughout the 
singers sang with intelligence and spirit, The 
programme included anthems, choruses, besides tunes 
and chants. 

The first meeting was held in the afternoon, when 
Mr. F. Cory Yeo presided. A very practical address 
was given by the Rev. Emlyn Jones, of Morriston—an 
authority upon Welsh Congregational singing. 

The evening meeting was very largely attended, 
although the weather was miserable. Mr. W. Williams 
presided and Mr. Minshall gave an address, 

During the day solos were excellently sung by Miss 
Hosea, Miss M. Davies, and Mr. W. Lewis. The 
arrangements were in the hands of Messrs, W. Wil- 
liams and D. Hughes, the Hon, Secs,, who are to be 
congratulated upon the result of their labours, In 
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The JPulpit Addressing the Choir. 


My DEAR FRIENDS,—I have been in the ministry a 


| good many years, have always got on well with my 
| choirs, and am very friendly with both organist and 
conductor. I shall therefore not be charged with any 





every respect the Festival was a great success, We | 
trust the movement will grow in numbers and in use- | 


fulness, 


bias in favour cf the parson, | trust. Iam quite sure 
I have no prejudice against the choir. 

Well, shall I be allowed to speak plainly what | 
think? No offence is meant, sincerely hope no offence 
will be taken. 

To begin with, let us settle this point. Is the sing- 
ing to be supplementary to the preaching, or is the 
sermon to be an appendage tacked on to the music? 
That is soon asked but not so easily answered, Of 
course, Iam for the sermon. That goes without say- 
ing. No preacher worth his salt would ever think of 
becoming a ‘poor relation” to the choir. And the 
facts of the case are strongly on his side. I know Con- 
gregational churches with /rs¢-class choirs miserably 
attended. But I don’t know a Congregational church 
anywhere with a first-class preacher in it without 
having a full congregation. Further, 1 have never 
known a choir that could draw for any length of time. 
They may for a few Sundays, but then they soon ex- 
haust their resources, and even the most musical of 
sinners will not come to be exhorted Sunday after 
Sunday, ‘“‘O taste—and see” in shrill soprano, No, 
as a permanent force the choir is no match for the 
pulpit. I am only dealing with plain facts well known 
to myself. I know a Sunday afternoon service started 
about six years ago, at which the best musical talent 
for miles round appears regularly. For two months 
they were the chief attraction, but long since the 
parson’s fifteen minutes’ speech is far and away the 
principal attraction. I am not imagining, but stating 
facts. The committee will tell you any day that that 
racy tongue and good heart of the.minister draw, 
when everything else fails. 

Moreover, there is no getting away from the fact that 
preaching is a Divinely appointed means of grace, and 
surely we must see that that appointment carries with 
it the presumption that the most fitting means had been 
selected. 

For several years I have heard sacred songs from 
ladies and gentlemen of good standing, but I have 
often been amazed at their coolness in sticking to the 
same old songs. What would our singers do without 
“Ora Pro Nobis,” “ Better Land,” “ Jerusalem,” and 
similar “chestnuts”? Possibly no others exist that 
are worth singing. If so, it shows that the “ genius” 
of the musical world is far from strong on the sacred 
side. It can produce ditties for the music-hall, but no 
really fine song for the church. Pity ‘tis, ‘tis true. 
Recent efforts to supply the defect for Pleasant Sunday 
Afternoon gatherings are far from reassuring. I have 
often said within myself, suppose we preachers re- 
peated ourselves as these singers do, what would the 
singers say ? 

Then I think the organist should once or twice a 
year give a recital on the organ to his own church. 
This would induce him to work up really good new 
pieces. Like other people, organists want motive, 
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before they will put much into it. Here is motive: a 
splendid recital all by himself to those of his church 
who pretend they like music. 

I have been pained lately at a certain detachment 
separating choir and congregation in some churches. 
Instead of leading and encouraging the people to sing, 
they adopt a style which makes it difficult for people 
to follow. I mean now in the hymn-tunes, not 
anthems. 
even, and not be so jerky and uneven, by straining after 
effect. The marks in some hymnals are extremely 
ridiculous. A glorious verse (last verse of a hymn) in 
one case ends up in ff. I have encouraged my people 
(I have 1,400, all singing as well as they can) to give 
it //, instead of Ap. 

Then some of the tunes, while they are suitable for 
little congregations, go all to pieces when sung by a 
large body of people. I have had to cast aside many a 
little tune of this sort. 

I think, in towns, there is room for a half-hour’s 
concert dcfore the service on Sunday evenings—from 
6 to 6.30. I knowcases in which this plan has been 
and is very successful. This would give an opportunity 
to produce all that has been practised. It soon daunts 
choirs to go on practising pieces and not have a 
chance to give them. Here, too, is the opportunity for 
blending the voices in quartettes, etc., and letting even 
the insignifioant member of the choir distinguish him- 
self (or herself). These are rewards within the reach 
of every conductor, and he would do well to deal them 
out liberally. Pet members of choirs, as a rule, are 
a terrible nuisance and are generally overrated by 
friends. 

Well, it all comes to this; choirs are excellent things, 
and so are singers generally, but they must not imagine 
that everybody comes to church to hear them, and only 
to put up with the fellow in the pulpit. The sooner 
the better musicat folk recognise this very palpable 
fact. Singers are good mortar to stick the bricks to- 
gether, but the preacher makes the bricks. Of course, 
there are bad preachers who can’t preach a bit. So 
there are very miserabie singers. Are all Edward 
Lloyds and Clara Butts ? 

The moral of it all is this: Let us be content to do 
our best in our respective spheres. If 1 am a singer 
let me help by supplementing the pulpit, and not try 
to supplant the sermon. If I ama preacher, let me 
preach my best, and welcome all the help the choir and 
organist can give me, and not try to snuff them out as 
of no account. 

Yours with sincerest regards to all singers, 

PREACHER. 


NORTH LONDON PRESBYTERIAN CHOIR 
ASSOCIATION. 
THE annual social gathering of this Association was 
held at St. John’s Wood Presbyterian Church on Satur- 
day, the 14th ult., the President, Mr. Robert Wales, 
presiding. Dr. E. H. Turpin accepted an invitation 
to attend, and gave an interesting address to the 
choristers present. He also rehearsed them in his 


anthem, ‘Lay not up for yourselves.” Mr. H. L. 
Fulkerson, Mrs. Mauchlen, and the Rev. John Mauchlen 
contributed solos, 


I wish choirs would be more steady and | 
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During the proceedings, Mr. F. G. Edwards, the 
esteemed Hon. Sec. of the Association, was presented 
with a cheque for £50 in acknowledgment of his ser- 
vices to music in the Presbyterian Church of England. 
Mr. Edwards has devoted much time and attention to 
work in this direction, so this token of appreciation is 


very opportune. 


** Mrgan-School” Rinck. 


Dr. PEACE, the celebrated Glasgow organist, on being 
asked not long ago by an interviewer to give a word 
of advice to young organists aiming at ultimate perfec- 
tion, replied, “ Practice, my boy, practice. Don’t shirk 
the drudgery; stick to Rinck’s ‘ Organ-School’ and 
old Bach, and leave other things alone until you can 
play.” Although probably the latter part of his advice 
has not been widely followed, it is tolerably certain 
that the great majority of our regularly-trained 
organists have been made to stick to Rinck, and per- 
haps to stick to him, too, rather more closely than they 
relished at the time. Most assuredly they could not 
have done better; for although Rinck may not quite 
escape the charge of being “dry” here and there, 
there is no doubt that in his ‘‘Organ-School” we have 
the making of a first-class executant, if only the work 
be used in a legitimate and conscientious way. We 
may have something to say about the “School” by- 
and-bye; in the meantime we shall begin by saying 
something about Rinck himself. Aman who has served 
as the medium for the making of so many organists is 
of necessity an interesting character. 

Johann Christian Rinck’s biography is soon told, for 
he was one of that race of easy-going, home-loving 
musicians to which the great Sebastian Bach himself 
belonged. The leading German organists of a former 
day all lived to a green old age, just as do most of our. 
own cathedral men. They lived in a simple manner 
which involved no great expense, and they were for 
the most part free from that fret and worry which too 
often come in to mar the existence of the ordinary 
church organist of these latter days. Rinck belonged 
to this good old type. Born at Elgersburg, in Saxe- 
Gotha,.on the 18thof January, 1770, he received his 
first musical instruction—as is so often the case in 
Germany—from his father, who was schoolmaster of 
the place. His talent showed itself at an early period, 
and happily his father encouraged him in every way 
within his means. Weare told that when he was a 
mere stripling of seven years old he could transpose 
any composition into the most difficult keys, and read 
figured bass more easily than his Bible. Once he 
played an organ concerto, when his father was obliged 
to hold him up in order to help him to reach the keys 
and prevent him falling among the pedals. Before he 
was quite fifteen he had been under three or four 
masters, and had acquired great skill on the harpsi- 
chord and violin, and in singing. We do not hear 
much about his study of the organ at this time, but he 
must have advanced considerably with that instrument 
before his father could think of sending him to Kittel 
at Erfurt, in 1786. It is curious to note, by the way, 
that Kittel and Rinck bore the same Christian names— 
were in fact both “Christians”! 

Well, Kittel was a pupil of Sebastian Bach, and 
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Rinck in jstudying under him had therefore the ad- 
vantage of a direct traditional reading of the works of 
the great master. Bach, indeed, seems to have given 
most of his teaching time to Kittel during the last 
years of his life, and Kittel must have been with him 
very early, for he was only eighteen when Bach died. 
Spitta says he was an excellent organ player and 
composer, and a favourite teacher. ‘He taught a 
great; number of the best organists of Thuringia, and 
with pious reverence for his own great teacher, did his 
utmost to transmit the traditions of Bach’s art and 
style.” It is of him that Fétis tells the story that, 


having inherited a full-sized portrait of Bach, he used | 
to draw aside the curtain and show it to his pupils as | 


the best reward he could offer them for their diligence 
in study. 
three years, doing duty for him occasionally at the 
church services, and earning for himself, by his clear 
yet learned style, the coveted nickname of “ Young 
Bach.” 


Under this master, then, Rinck spent | 


After finishing his studies with Kittel, and sitting fora 
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time at the feet of Forkel in the University of Gottingen, 
Rinck’s first concern was about an appointment. This 
he soon received as organist at Giessen, in the Duchy 
of Hesse, where, as I have already told in these pages, 
he had the magnificent salary of four guineas per 
annum! The German organists of those days do not 
seem to have been greatly encumbered in the way of 
pocket money. Even of Kittel himself we read that 
his pay as organist was so wretchedly small that he 
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time Rinck fared no better. Indeed, his career for 
some years shows a strange mixture of occupations as 
the result of his pecuniary straits. Unable to get 
much teaching, he added to his duties as organist the 
work of a lawyer's copyist. In 1792 he became usher 
at a school; the following year he was promoted to 
the situation of writing-master; and at length, in 
1803, his patience was rewarded with the post of 
musi¢c-master at the College of Giessen. Three years 
later he became organist at Darmstadt, and “ pro- 
fessor” at its College. In 1813 he was appointed 
Court organist, and in 1817 chamber musician to the 
Grand Duke, Ludwig I., who always treated him with 
much distinction, and reserved a box in the theatre for 
him and his pupils. 

At Darmstadt, Rinck seems to have had quite a 
happy time of it, although one is inclined to think that 
he had to work just a little too hard for the meat that 
perisheth. The late Sir Charles Hallé was one of his 
pupils, and he has told how surprised he was when, on 
going to arrange about an hour for lessons, Rinck said 
to him, ‘‘ Very well, come to-morrow morning at six 
o’clock, because from five to six I compose.” During 
the summer the pair actually went to work at six, and 
in the winter they began an hour later! As a teacher 
of theory and organ, Rinck certainly occupied one of 
the highest places in the Germany of his day. Scholars 
flocked to him from all parts. Hummel, in committing 
students to his care, said, “Since Albrechtsberger’s 
death I know of no one to whom my pupils could be more 
worthily directed.” He was intimate with many of the 
first musicians of his day, and all of them, without ex- 
ception, entertained a very high opinion of his merits 


and abilities. Weber never failed to call upon him 
| whenever his professional tour brought him to the 


neighbourhood. One visit was paid to him just before 
Weber's departure for London.  Rinck noticed the 
delicate state of the master’s health, and implored him 
to defer his journey to England, where the climate 
was so likely to prove prejudical to his chest, affected 
as it already was. ‘My dear friend,” was Weber's 
reply, ‘Art must forth for bread.” Rinck paid fre- 
quent visits to his native place, the mountains of 
Thuringia. On these occasions every organist who 
chanced to be within fifty miles of his route came to 
meet him and hear him play. One day he passed 
through Wurzburg, and took the opportunity of calling 
on Professor Fréhlich. The Professor opened the 
door to him, and upon hearing the name Rinck, took 
to his heels without saying a single word, leaving 
Rinck standing on the steps in utter amazement. 
Just as he was about to turn away, Frohlich reappeared, 
dragging his wife by the hand, and said to her, 
‘Look! look! that’s Rinck; that’s he of whom I have 
so often spoken to you. Now don’t let our larder or 


| cellar be spared, and let us show him in every possible 


had to eke it out “by incessant and laborious giving 


of lessons.” When he died at Erfurt in 1809, an old 
man of seventy-seven, he was in great poverty, and had 
been saved from actual starvation only by a small 
pension allowed him by a friendly Prince. Fora long 


manner how heartily welcome he is,” 

Rinck had a very high opinion of his own calling. In 
his eyes no one could vie in greatness with the organist. 
What though a man were well versed in every branch 
of human science, or had fathomed every secret of 
nature; he was as nought to Rinck if he could not 
manage the pedals of an organ, and avoid consecutive 
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fifths and octaves in extemporising. As a composer we 
of course know Rinck almost solely through his ‘ Organ 
School.” But he wrote a great deal of music besides 
what is contained in that famous work. Nearly every- 
thing from his pen is of a religious character, such as 
motets, cantatas, chorales, etc. These works, says 
Mainzer, ‘‘may be looked upon as emanating from his 
very soul, the outward and visible personification of his 
most secret nature.” It is from Mainzer, the “singing 
for the million’ man, that we get the best account of 
Rinck’s character, his habits of composition, and his 
home-life generally. Mainzer had excellent opportunity 
for observation, for he worked some nine months under 
Rinck’s instructions, and all that time he was practically 
a member of the organist’s family. circle. Although, 
according to Hallé, Rinck gave an hour to composition 
in the early morning, Mainzer tells us that it was in the 
evening that he did most of his original work. Nor did 
he seek the seclusion of his own ‘‘den” on these occa- 
sions. On the contrary, he would have the various 
members of his family gathered around him, all laugh- 
ing and talking at once; and the more boisterous their 
mirth the more would he get absorbed in his work. 
Occasionally he would put in a word in the conversa- 
tion. Ifa fresh topic happened to be started, it would 
entirely escape his pre-occupied attention, and then, 
perhaps an hour after, he would recur to the matter 
originally under discussion. This of course gave rise 
to many amusing om sequiturs, or cross readings. 
One evening it so happened that his wife had mislaid 
a key. One after another the children were rigorously 
examined about the missing article. By and by, while 
the hunt was going on, Rinck burst out on a sudden, 
“Ah! I’ve got it.” Everybody turned to him in sur- 
prise, whilst he, without once lifting his eye from the 
music paper, quietly remarked; “It is the F key” 
(clef). As he wrote you would hear him humming 
snatches of melody now and again, and very often 
he would apostrophise and rebuke himself aloud. 
Mainzer says he frequently heard him break out in 
such terms as these: ‘‘ Now, what a confounded old 
goose you must be; why the veriest schoolboy could 
not do worse.” All the time he was composing he 
sought inspiration from the “ weed”—in fact, he 
smoked in a perfectly fierce manner. Mainzer gives a 
portrait of him sitting at his desk puffing away with 
quite a monster of a pipe in his mouth; and his 
account of Rinck’s achievements in this way makes in- 
deed an interesting tribute to the virtues of My Lady 
Nicotine as an inspirer. The pipe, he says, was essen- 
tial to Rinck’s very being; if he omitted to light it, the 
very springs of his art were dried up; his imagination 
pined and drooped. The more he smoked, the brighter 
his ideas; the intensity of his inspiration might be 
calculated according to the density of his atmosphere. 
And when his pipe was smoked out, he would quit his 
seat, hurry to the table where his tobacco-pouch was, 
‘eplenish the bowl, and light up again. Then you 
might hear him mumbling out: “I think I should 
modulate intoG minor”; or, “‘ Here I could let the bass 
come in.’ While hard at work one evening upon a 
complicated fugue, he “ fidgeted about on his chair, 
paced up and down the room humming tunes, and now 
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and then muttering incoherent and disjointed sentences, 
whilst every moment he went to the candle to relight 
his pipe.” His wife, also absorbed in thought, was 
sitting quietly at work. Rinck duly lighted his pipe, 
but instead of putting the match on the table, put it, 
all unconsciously, in his wife’s cap. At length he 
settled himself at his desk, and was proceeding with 
his fugue, when a shriek from Frau Rinck rudely 
interrupted him: the lady’s whole head was one blaze. 
“Why, my child,” expostulated the composer, as he 
beheld his beloved Margaret standing a perfect wreck 
before him—‘‘ how could I possibly have done it when 
I haven't stirred from my desk the whole evening ?” 
Rinck was indeed terribly absent-minded, and gave his 
wife a good deal of unintentional trouble in various 
ways. When he was out walking he would invariably 
invite several people to dinner and say nothing about 
the matter when he came home. When the hour 
arrived the guests arrived too ; whilst, naturally enough, 
Rinck’s womankind ordered dinner to be kept back 
until the supposed casual visitors had taken their 
departure. When the mystery was at length cleared 
up, there was of course some revolution in the culinary 
department! It was in a similar manner that Rinck 
once invited Friedrich Schneider, the German com- 
Perfectly unaware of the circumstance, Rinck’s 
family only became acquainted with it by Schneider's 
sending his servant to ask if his wife might accompany 
him; but even yet one difficulty remained unsolved— 
whether Rinck’s invitation was for dinner or supper— 
for of course fe could not tell; so that they were 
actually obliged to send to Schneider himself to eluci- 
date the point ! 

Rinck seems to have been a man of a very placid and 
sweet nature. Mainzer says he was meek and gentle ° 
as a child, pure-minded and modest as a maiden. ‘So 
unscathed his heart, so spotless his soul, that he has 
yet to learn the existence of sin and crime.” In his last 
years he was surrounded, like the patriarchs of old, by 
his:children and children’s children; and at that time 
he counted himself amongst the happiest of mortals. 
He had one son, a Protestant minister about five miles 
from Darmstadt, and him he visited once a week, 
taking his whole family with him, and closing his own 
doors for the day, Mainzer speaks of “ his noble bear- 
ing and long, snow-white hair; his angelic benevolence 
and kind, simple-minded heart, that beamed forth from 
every glance of his blue eye, and showed in every line 
of his mouth.” These, he continues, all told more in 
favour of his disposition than his talents, thus convert- 


’ ing admiration for the latter into esteem and regard for 


the former, and substituting reality for the image one’s 
fancy had depicted. The portrait given with the 
present article will convey a very good idea of the per- 
sonal character of the worthy old man. It is a some- 
what rare portrait, and is taken, I should add, from an 
equally rare book—Mainzer's ‘ Musical Athenzeum,” 
published in 1842. 

Rinck lived to the age of seventy-six, passing away 
as peacefully as he had lived, on the 7th of August, 
1846. Some years before his death—in 1840, to be 
precise—a grand /éfe was given at Darmstadt in his 
honour. “It was a beautiful and interesting sight,” 
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wrote Mr. Aspull, ‘to witness the homage paid by all 
the é/ite of the town to this noble, good, and worthy old 
man, whose modesty is only excelled by the candour of 
his expressions.” Rinck was presented on this occasion 
by the Grand Duke with a superb easy chair, a portrait 
of the donor, and a tea service in goid. Thus, beloved 
by all, in the highest favour of his prince, and at the 
head of his profession, thus did “ Organ-School” Rinck 
end his days. 1 trust we shall like him all the better 
from what we have now learned regarding him. 

J. CurHBERT HaDDEN. 





Echoes from the Churches. 


(Paragraphs for this column should reach us by the 20th of 
the month.) 


METROPOLITAN. 


KENTISH TowNn.—The Congregational Church Sunday | 


School Choir tock part in the recent Annual Choir 
Competition of the North West District of the Sunday 
School Union, and were again adjudged winners of the 
Challenge Banner. This success, added to their 


success at the Crystal Palace, where they were also | 


adjudged the best, should make the parents of these 
children rejoice over their splendid record. 

LAMBETH.—Spohr’s Last Judgment was rendered 
at Christ Church, Westminster Bridge Road, on the 
2nd, oth, and 16th ult. This, the third season, was, if 
anything, more successful than those of previous years. 
The vocalists included Miss Luke, Miss Wheal, Mr. 
Ager Grover, and Mr. W. P. Richards, and the organ 
accompaniments and symphonies were played with 
consummate skill by Dr. F. N. Abernethy. The 
choruses were given by the church choir (augmented), 
under the direction of Mr. J. R. Griffiths. 

PorLaR.-—On Wednesday, 27th ult., the choir of 
Trinity Congregational Church gave their Annual 
Concert. 
character, was enjoyed by a fair audience. Mr. Arthur 
Bayliss, the organist and choirmaster of this Church, 
was the organist at the Queen’s Hall on the goth ult., 
when he played organ music by Guilmant, Gounod, 
and other composers. 


PROVINCIAL. 

BATLEY.—A competition for local choirs was held in 
the Victoria Hall. Sixteen choirsentered. The fourteen 
which competed were Purlweil Wesleyan, Batley ; 
Soothill Congregational; Hick Lane Wesleyan, Batley ; 
Brownhill St, Saviour’s, Batley; Brownhill Methodist 
New Connexion, Batley; Birstall Congregational ; 
Batley Carr Church; Ossett Wesleyan; Batley Carr 
Wesleyan; Springfield Congregational, Dewsbury ; 
Cross Bank Wesleyan, Batley ; Grove Congregational, 
Gomersal; Earlsheaton Wesleyan; and St. Mary's 
Mission Church, Savile Town. There were three test 
pieces, namely, the hymn, “ Lead, kindly Light,” to the 
tune “Lux Benigna” (Dr. Dykes); Psalm 95, Chant 
No. 7, Monk and Ouseley’s Psalter; and Dr. Stainer’s 
anthem ‘“ What are these?” Mr. D. J. Wood. Mus. 
Bac. Oxon, was the judge. The prizes were awarded 
as follows:—1, £6, with gold medal for conductor, 
Ossett Wesleyan; 2, £4 and silver medal, Brownhill 
Methodist New Connexion ; 3, £2, Soothill Congrega- 
tional; 4, £1, Purlwell Wesleyan. Mr. Wood, in 
announcing his decisions, said he was glad to find so 
much good material among the choirs of that district, 
The introduction of chanting into a competition of that 
kind was a novelty, and he thought a very judicious 
one. He was bound to say that no choir had given 
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The programme, which was of an interesting | 





what he should consider a first-rate specimen of chant- 
ing. Some were too hurried and others too slow; but 
the greatest stumbling-block of all seemed to be in 
excessive emphasising of accented notes, whilst others 
were carelessly slurred over. Chanting should sound 
absolutely natural; it should be unfettered, and not 
formal or stiff. Some of the choirs, too, sang too 
loudly. Whilst he appreciated a good full tone, he 
disliked harshness. ‘The prizes were handed to the 
conductors of the successful choirs by Mrs. M. Oldroyd. 
During the course of the evening Mr. M. Oldroyd, M.P., 
addressed a few words to the gathering, and com- 
mended such competitions as a means for improving 
the musical services in the chapels and churches. 
There was a ministry of song, as well as a ministry ot 
words. The heart could be uplifted, the soul could be 
elevated, and the deepest parts of our nature could be 
touched by the inspiration of song, and by the tender 
touches which were possible in the region of music as 
much as by the highest flights of eloquence, or the 
most pathetic appeals that could be made by the human 
tongue. 

BESSES, NEAR MANCHESTER.— Special services have 
been held in the Congregational Church in connection 
with the recognition of the Rev. A. Bond as pastor 
The following special music was given under the 
direction of Mr. Leaver, the organist :—Morning : 
Introit, “ It is ever meet” (arranged by Samuel Smith); 
anthem, ‘“O taste and see” (Sir John Goss) ; offer- 
torium, “He that soweth little” (T. Mee Pattison) ; 
Threefold Amen (unaccompanied) (Dr. Naylor). 
Evening: Introit, soprano solo (Mrs. Pilling) and 
chorus, ‘‘Blessed is he that cometh” (Gounod); 
anthem, “Send out Thy light” (Gounod); offertoriums, 
“Who goeth a warfare” and “If we have sown unto 
you” (Ed. Rogers) ; vesper (unaccompanied), “ Humbly 
on our knees” (W. H. Maxfield). 

BroMLey.—Mr. Burritt Lane, Mus, Bac., has just re- 
signed the post of organist at the Parish Church. He 
was formerly organist of the Weigh House Chapel, 
and Abney Chapel, Stoke Newington, and is now 
open to accept an appointment in a Nonconformist 
church.——The first concert by the newly formed 
Philharmonic Association (Nonconformist choirs) was 


| given in the Lecture Hall ot the Wesleyan Church, on 
the 12 ult. 


Nichol’s “Ode to Music” and Van Bree’s 
“St. Cecilia’s Day” were the chief items, Miss Kate 
Nicholls taking the solo in the latter. The chorus, 
numbering about eighty voices, sang well, their attack 
and expression being excellent. An efficient orchestra 
of twenty performers added much to the interest of the 
concert, their performance of A. Thomas’ overture 
“Raymond” being encored. Mr. F,S. Oram conducted 
carefully and well, and Miss Anna and Mr. W. H. 
Sharland were efficient accompanists. In the miscel- 
laneous part of the programme Mr. W. Seemer Betts 
contributed two solos, Miss Elsie Gibbs gave a tasteful 
rendering of ‘‘In the Merry Maytime” (German), and 
Mr. J. T. Taylor sang “ Beauty's Eyes” (Tosti) in ex- 
cellent style. The concert as a whole was a distinct 
success, and promises well for the future of the 
Association, 

BuRNLEY.—On Thursday, the 28th November, the 
members of Accrington Road Wesleyan Choir pre- 
sented to Mr. Thistlethwaite, their energetic secretary, 
an electro-plated cruet and case of spoons, in recogni- 
tion of his valuable services in arranging and taking 
all responsibility of the choirs outing to the Crystal 
Palace, to take part in the N.C.U. Festival——-On the 
14th December upwards of thirty of the choir sat down 
to a substantial supper. During the evening Mr. Dew- 
hurst, who has held the position of organist and choir- 
master for eight years, was presented by the present 
and late members of the choir with a handsome walnut 
inkstand, silver pen, paper knife, and letter rack, as a. 
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token of their high esteem. Mr. Dewhurst has been 
appointed organist at Brierfield Congregational 
Church, 

CHELMSFORD.—Mr. F. E. Swan, F.R.C.O., gave an 
Organ Recital in London Road Chapel on November 
29th. He played works by Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Lemaire, Guilmant, and Hepworth. Vocal items were 
rendered by the choir and soloists. 

FromE.—An excellent performance of ///jah was 
given in Wesley Chapel on the gth ult., under the efficient 
conductorship of Mr. T. Grant, Mr. A. W. R. Cole 
presiding at the organ with much ability. The soloists 
were Miss Martha Davies, Miss Gertrude Booth, Mr. E. 
T. Morgan, and Mr. F. C. Tucker. The concert was 
much enjoyed by a large audience. 

KinGston.—An organ recital was given in the 
Wesleyan Church on November 28th by Mr. Basil 
H. Philpott (organist of Hampton Court Palace), with 
Miss Marion V. E, Perrott as vocalist. 

Newton Heatu.—On Sunday, the 15th ult., special 
musical services were held in Culcheth Methodist New 
Connexion Chapel. In the afternoon selections were 
given from Handel, Rossini, Sullivan. In the evening 
The Messiah was given. The solos on both occa- 
sions were sung by Miss Emily Evans, Miss Evelyn 
Archer, Mr, F. Etchells, and Mr. E. Trevor. Mr. T. J. 
Bailey presided at the organ, and Mr. W. D. Bailey 
conducted. Much success attended both meetings, 
the music being greatly enjoyed by large audiences. 


SITTINGBOURNE.—An excellent sacred concert was | 


given in the Bible Christian Church in November. 
The programme consisted of songs and anthems, and 
a poem, excellently recited by Miss Acworth, of 
Chatham. The soloists were Mrs. G, Dean, Miss 
Williams (Faversham), Miss Brown, Miss Kemp, and 
Mr. G. Thomas (Sheerness). Two anthems by Simper 

“Let God arise ” and “ Break forth into joy "—were 
effectively sung by the choir, under the conductorship 
of the Rev. W. J. Michell. The concert gave great 
satisfaction to the audience.——The annual Sunday 
School Choir contest took place on November 27th, 
and created a great deal of interest and excitement. 
The first prize is a banner, to be won by the same choir 
three successive years. In the past two contests it has 
fallen to the Wesleyan Chair, but this year, through a 
lack of expression, it was lost, the winner being the 
Free Church Choir. The judges were Mr. A. H. Miles 
and Mr. Hodgkinson (London), and Mr. Plant (Canter- 
bury Cathedral). The awards were as follow :—1st, 
Free Church; 2nd, Wesleyan; 3rd, Baptist; 4th, 
Newington Wesleyan. The other two choirs that 
contested were not placed. There was a crowded 
audience, who exhibited a lively interest in the 
proceedings from the commencement to the close. , 

THORNTON HEATH.—A very successful concert ‘Was 
given by the Choral Society in the Congregational 
Church on the 6th ult., the chief items being Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘Lauda Sion” and “ Hear my Prayer.” The 
solos were we!l rendered by Miss Lily Thatcher, Miss 
Ada Weightman, Mr, W, J, Kemp, and Mr. R. W. 
Cantlay. Mr. Lardner was at the organ, Miss Downing 
at the piano, and Mr. H, Sharland conducted, 


Staccato Motes. 





THE famous Treorchy Male Voice Choir sang before 
the Queen. The Windsor and Eton Amateur Madrigal 
Society and the Bristol Orpheus Glee Society had the 
same honour. 

THE diminishing attendances at the Saturday Concerts 
at the Crystal Palace are causing the directors some 
anxiety, 
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Dr. C. H. PARRY has promised to write a sacred 
work for performauce at the Three Choirs Festival to be 
held at Worcester next year. 

THE Queen’s Hall Choir, under Mr. Randegger, 
promises torival the Royal Choral Society. 

A vioLIN by Guarnerius del Jesu, dated 1741, be- 
longing to the late Mr. Carrodus, was sold by Messrs. 
Puttick and Simpson for £370. 

THE “ Musical Exchange,” which promised so well at 
first, is now closed. 

PROBABLY Hermann Levi, Siegfried Wagner, Felix 
Mottl, Hans Richter, and Eugene D’Albert, will con- 
duct orchestral concerts in London next summer. 

A younG violoncello player, Miss Elsa Riiegger, age 
fourteen, wil] shortly appear in London. 

A FUND is being raised for Louisa Pyne, so well- 
known as a popular singer some years ago. 

M. RIVIERE is once again in London, conducting 
promenade concerts at Olympia. 

Lapy HALLE will make her first appearance since 
her husband’s death at the Popular Concert on the 
4th inst. 

A PROPOSAL is made to raise a fund to provide a 
lasting memorial of Sir Charles Hallé. A statue and 
a scholarship at the Manchester Royal College of Music 
are suggested. 


Co Correspondents, 


Several letters are held over till next month. 

A. J. S.—You cannot do better than purchase 
“‘ Grove’s Dictionary.” 

CAMBRIAN.—The Congregational Church Hymnal or 
Dr. Allon’s Chant book. 

W. W.—It was written by Mozart, undoubtedly. 

F. H.—{1) We donot know. (2) ‘Swell to Great ” 
is intended to be drawn. (3) The choir organ. 

The following are thanked for their communications : 
D. S. M. (Boston, U.SA.); F. F. L. (York); W. B. 
(Warwick) ; J. T. O. (Winchester); T. T. (Cardiff) ; 
W. B. (Lancaster); F. M. (Cork); J. R. (Worthing) ; 
D. S. (Perth); A. J. K. (Kettering); W.R. P. (Alnwick) ; 
C. A, (Dumtries) ; A. B. (Boston). 


Accidentals, 

“T pon’t think you're strong enough to take cornet 
lessons,” said a professor to an applicant for instruc- 
tions. 

“Not strong enough! Why, what do you mean?” 

“Well,” explained the professor, “before you can 
master the cornet you've got to be strong enough to 


thrash all your neighbours, or else they won't let you 
learn.” 





ScoBjELL—I don’t know what to do with my boy. He 
has St. Vitus’ dance. His contortions are frightful. 

Yaggers— Make a great pianist of him, and it will pass 
for eccentricity. 





“Miss TWILKINS has gone to Italy to cultivate her 
voice.” 

‘Dear me! I didn’t know she could afford it.” 

“ The neighbours subscribed the money.” 


“How many voices are there in the choir of your 
church ?” 

“About seven.” 

“Why, I had an impression that it had forty or fifty 
members !” 

“So it has, but you asked me how many voices.” 
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Containing 905 Tunes and Chants, specially compiled as a 
Complete Companion to all the Baptist and Congregational 
Hymn Books. 


PRICE - - - - from 3s. 6d. 


Lists and Special Terms for Choirs, ete. from the Publishers, 
W. & F. MORGAN. BRISTOL. 
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(Patent) 

“ Accept my best ‘nena ens your excellent Me »tronome safely to hand 

It is a very neat, elegant, and valuable contrivance. Its very simplicity — 

the result, I can’ see, of much painstaking thought and mechanical skill— 

makes it a most reliable and at Metronome, I am glad to note it is 

being widely used,"—-E, H, TURPIN (Hon, Secre tary, Koyal College 
of Organists), 






“Your simple and ingenious Metronome will meet a want which has 
long | been feit by Musicians, old and young.” —SIR JOHN STAINER, 
Mus, Doc. 
*T think your clever contriv ance will be appreciated by esieene and 
Amateurs,"—SIR ALEXANDER C, MACKENZIE, Mus. 
OR. Principal R. A.M, 
t is wonderfully simple."—J, FREDK. BRIDGE, Mus. 
Doc., F.R.C,O. 5 . a 
Ss * Allow me to congratulate you on the production of a most 
usef ful Metronome,”"—ED. J. HOPKINS, Mus. Doc 
he merit of your invention will soon be generally ac- 
knowledged,"—AUGUST MANNS, Mus, Doc., Crystal Palace. 


SIMPLE! ELEGANT! ACCURATE!! CHEAP!! 
gun Brass, 38. 6d.; Polished, 4s. 6d.; ; Nickelled, 5s, 64. ; Silver- plated 
6s. 6d. ; Movocco Velvet-lined Ce ise, 28, 6d." Post F ree, 30, Extra 


Metronome Works, Cleckheaton. 


















WOLUME I. Price 13s. 6a" 
November, berg contains— 

Walter Porter, F.R.C 

H., Ernest Nichol, Mus. “Bas. 


Postlude. 
Prelude, 


Meditation. Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac, 
January, 1892, contains— 
Postlude. D. R. Munro, 


Andante. B. Jackson, F.R.C.O. 
March, 1892, contains— 

Andante in A. Arthur Berridge. 
March in D, W. Henry Maxfield, Mus. Bac. 

May, 1892, contains— 
Prelude and Fugue in %. Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 
Adagio, Geo. Shinn, Mus. Bac. 

July, 1892, contains— 
“ Rockingham,” 


with Introduction and Variations. John P. 
Attwater. 


September, 1892, contains— 
Idyll—‘“‘ An Eventide.” Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 
Introductions, Variations, and Fugue on fhe Bymn Tune “St. 

Alphege,” W. Henry Maxfield, Mus. B 
November, 1892, onan 

March, W. Wright. 
Intermezzo, Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac, 
Postlude in G@. H. Ernest Nichol, Mus, Bac. 

January, 1893, contains— 
Offertoire in G, J. P. Attwater. 
Postlude, W. Porter, F.R.C.O. 

March, 1893, contains— 
Eventide. W. Henry Maxfield, Mus. Bac. (Prize Composition.) 
Adagio. W. Wright. 
Interlude. J. P. Attwater. 

May, 1893, contains— 
Introduction, Variatiuns, and Fugato on the Hymn Tune 
“Melcombe.” Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 

Andante con moto. J. P. Attwater. 

July, 1893, contains— 
Prelude and Andante, Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 
Song Without Words. Arthur Berridge. 

September, 1893, contains— 
Conclyging Volmeters- Frank N, Abernethy, Mus. Bac. 
post tion 

ee... Voluntary. W. Wright. 


(Prise 
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November, 1893, contains— 
Prelude and Fuga on “ Austria.” Bruce Steane, Mus, Bac. 
Meditation—An Evening Song. James Lyon. 

January, 1894, contains— 
Postlude. W. Wright. 
Andante con ae J. P. Attwater. 

rch, 1894, contains— 
Orchestra Marehe yi P.’Attwater, 
May, 1894, contains— 
Berceuse, Bruce Steane. 
An Idyll. James Lyon, 
At Close of Day. p P. Attwater. 
July, 1894, contains— 

Cantilene Pastorale. {Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 
Pastoral Melody. Arthur Berridge. 
Idyll, James Lyon. 

September, 1894, contains— 
Postlude (Introduction and Fugue). James Lyon 

November, 1894, contains— 
Introduction, Variations, and Finale 98 Comerton: 

Composition.) Ernest H, Smith, F.R 




























Andante. Bruce Steane. 
January, 1895, contains— 
Meditation. W. Henry Maxfield. 






Concert Satz. James Lyon. 
Album Leaf, Arthur Berridge. 
March, 1895, contains— 
Meditation No. 2, James Lyon, 
Prelude, Walter Porter, F.R.C.O. 
May, 1895, contains- 
Andante Moderato, James Lyon. 
Caprice. Millward Hughes. 
July, 1895, contains— 
Souvenir de Mozart, 4. 5. Irons. 
‘focatta. James Lyons. 
September, 1895, contains— 
Allegretto in B-flat, George H. Ely, B.A. 
Prelude. H. Easun. 
November, 1895, contains— 
Album Leaf, Arthur pee. 


ermezzo, James 
— Fugato, 0. A. LTE eld, Mus. Doc. (Prize Composition.» 
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token of their high esteem. Mr. Dewhurst has been 
ippointed organist at Brierfield Congregational 
Church. 


CHELMSFORD.—Mr. F. FE. Swan, F.R.C.O., gave an 
Organ Recital in London Road Chapel on November 
29th. He played works by Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Lemaire, Guilmant, and Hepworth. Vocal items were 
rendered by the choir and soloists. 

FRomME.—An excellent performance of /:d/jah was 
given in Wesley Chapel on the oth ult., under the efficient 
conductorship of Mr. T. Grant, Mr A. W. R. Cole 
presiding at the organ with much ability. The soloists 
were Miss Martha Davies, Miss Gertrude Booth, Mr. E. 
T. Morgan, and Mr. F. C. Tucker. The concert was 
much enjoyed by a large audience. 

Kincston.—An organ recital was given in the 
Wesleyan Church on November 28th by Mr. Basil 
H. Philpott (organist of Hampton Court Palace), with 
Miss Marion V. FE, Perrott as vocalist. 

Newton Heatu.—On Sunday, the 15th ult., special 
musical services were held in Culcheth Methodist New 
Connexion Chapel. In the afternoon selections were 
given from Handel, Rossini, Sullivan. In the evening 
The Messiah was given. The solos on both occa- 
sions were sung by Miss Emily Evans, Miss Evelyn 
Archer, Mr, F. Etchells, and Mr. E. Trevor, Mr. T. J. 
Bailey presided at the organ, and Mr. W. D. Bailey 
conducted. Much success attended both meetings, 
the music being greatly enjoyed by large audiences. 

SITTINGBOURNE.—An excellent sacred concert was 
given in the Bible Christian Church in November. 
The programme consisted of songs and anthems, and 
a poem, excellently recited by Miss Acworth, of 
Chatham. The soloists were Mrs. G, Dean, Miss 
Williams (Faversham), Miss Brown, Miss Kemp, and 
Mr. G. Thomas (Sheerness). Two anthems by Simper 

“Let God arise ” and ‘' Break forth into joy ”—were 
effectively sung by the choir, under the conductorship 
of the Rev. W. J. Michell. The concert gave great 
satisfaction to the audience.——-The annual Sunday 
School Choir contest took place on November 27th, 
and created a great deal of interest and excitement. 
he first prize is a banner, to be won by the same choir 
three successive years. In the past two contests it has 
fallen to the Wesleyan Chair, but this year, through a 
lack of expression, it was lost, the winner being the 
Free Church Choir. The judges were Mr. A. H. Miles 
and Mr. Hodgkinson (London), and Mr. Plant (Canter- 


bury Cathedral). The awards were as follow :—tst, 
Free Church; 2nd, Wesleyan; 3rd, Baptist; 4th, 
Newington Wesleyan. The other two choirs that 


contested were not placed. There was a crowded 
audience, who exhibited a lively interest in the 
proceedings from the commencement to the close. 

THORNTON HEATH.—A very successful concert was 
given by the Choral Society in the Congregational 
Church on the Oth ult., the chief items being Mendels- 
sohn’s “Lauda Sion” and “ Hear my Prayer.” The 
solos were well rendered by Miss Lily Thatcher, Miss 
Ada Weightman, Mr, W. J, Kemp, and Mr. R. W. 
Cantlay. Mr. Lardner was at the organ, Miss Downing 
at the piano, and Mr. H, Sharland conducted, 


Staccato Motes. 


THE tamous ‘Treorchy Male Voice Choir sang before 
the Queen. The Windsor and Eton Amateur Madrigal 
Society and the Bristol Orpheus Glee Society had the 
same honour. 

THE diminishing attendances at the Saturday Concerts 
at the Crystal Palace are causing the directors some 
anxiety, 
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Dr. C. H. Parry has promised to write a sacred 
work for performance at the Three Choirs Festival to be 
held at Worcester next year. 

THE Queen's Hall Choir, under Mr. Randegger, 
promises torival the Royal Choral Society. 

A VIOLIN by Guarnerius del Jesu, dated 1741, be- 
longing to the late Mr. Carrodus, was sold by Messrs. 
Puttick and Simpson for £370. 

THe “ Musical Exchange,” which promised so well at 
first, is now closed. 

PROBABLY Hermann Levi, Siegfried Wagner, Felix 
Mottl, Hans Richter, and Eugene D’Albert, will con- 
duct orchestral concerts in London next summer. 

A younG violoncello player, Miss Elsa Riiegger, age 
fourteen, will shortly appear in London. 

A FUND is being raised for Louisa Pyne, so well- 
known as a popular singer some years ago, 

M. RIvVIERE is once again in London, conducting 
promenade concerts at Olympia. 

Lavy HALLE will make her first appearance since 
her husband’s death at the Popular Concert on the 
4th inst. 

A PROPOSAL is made to raise a fund to provide a 
lasting memorial of Sir Charles Hallé. A statue and 
a scholarship at the Manchester Royal College of Music 
are suggested. 


Co Correspondents, 


Several letters are held over till next month. 

A. J. S.—You cannot do better than purchase 
‘“‘Grove’s Dictionary.” 

CAMBRIAN.—The Congregational Church Hymnal or 
Dr. Allon’s Chant book. 

W. W.—It was written by Mozart, undoubtedly. 

F. H.—{1) We donot know. (2) “Swell to Great ” 
is intended to be drawn. (3) The choir organ. 

The following are thanked for their communications: 
D. S. M.. (Boston, U.S.4.); -.. ¥. Lic (York); W. B: 
(Warwick) ; J. T. O. (Winchester); T. T. (Cardiff) ; 
W. B. (Lancaster); F. M. (Cork); J. R. (Worthing) ; 
D. S. (Perth); A. J. K. (Kettering) ; W.R. P. (Alnwick) ; 
C. A, (Dumtries) ; A. B. (Boston). 


Accidentals. 


“ T pon’r think you're strong enough to take cornet 
lessons,” said a professor to an applicant for instruc- 
tions. 

“Not strong enough! Why, what do you mean?” 

“Well,” explained the professor, “before you can 
master the cornet you've got to be strong enough to 
thrash all your neighbours, or else they won't let you 
learn.” 





ScoBjELL—I doen't know what to do with my boy. He 
has St. Vitus’ dance. His contortions are frightful. 

Yaggers— Make a great pianist of him, and it will pass 
for eccentricity, 

“Miss TwWILKINs has gone to Italy to cultivate her 
voice. 

* Dear me! 1 didn’t know she could afford it.” 

“ The neighbours subscribed the money.” 


“How many voices are there in the choir of your 
church ?” 

“About seven.” 

“Why, I had an impression that it had forty or fifty 
members !” 

“So it has, but you asked me how many vorces.” 
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(Patent) 
“ Accept my be athe for your excellent Metronome safely to hand 
It is a very neat, elegant, and valuable contrivance. Its very sim iplicity — 

the result, I can’ see, of much painstaking thought and mechanical skill— 
a makes it a most reliab'e and lasting Metronome, I am glad to note it is 
D. being widely used,"—E, H, TURPIN (Hon, Secre tary, Royal College 

of Organists), 

“Your simple and ingenious Metronome will meet a want which h oy, 

long been feit by Musicians, old and young,”—SIR JOHN STAINER 


Mus, Doc. 
“T think your clever contrive ance will be appreciated by Musicians and 
Amateurs.” —SIR =XANDER C, MACKENZIE, Mus. 
Doc. » Principal R.A, M. 

“Tt is yxy rfully simple.’"—J, FREDK, BRIDGE, Mus. 

D F.R.C.C 








° ‘Allo »w me * congr: atulate you on the production of a most 

uses ful Metronome,”"—ED., J. HOPKINS, Mus. Doc. 
“The merit of your invention will soon be generally ac 
knowledged."—AUGUST M- ANNS, Mus. Doc., Crystal Palace 
SIMPLE! ELEGANT! ACCURATE!! CHEAP !! 
gor Brass, 35, 6d.; Polished, 4s, 6d.; ane vlled, 58. 6A. ; Silver-plated 
6s. 6d. ; Morocco Velvet-lined Case, 28,60. Post F ree, 3A. Cxiva 


Metronome Works, Cteehkheates. 
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WOLUME I. Price 13s. 6d 
November, 1891, contains— 
Postlude, Walter Porter, F.R.C.O. 
Prelude, H. Ernest Nichol, Mus. Bac. 
Meditation. Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 
January, 1892, contains— 
Postlude. D.R. Munro. 
Andante. B. Jackson, F.R.C.O. 
March, 1892, contains— 
Andante in A. Arthur Berridge. 
March in D, W. Henry Maxfield, Mus. Bac. 
May, 1892, ‘contains— 
Prelude and Fugue in F, Bruce Steane, Mus, Bac. 
Adagio, Geo. Shinn, Mus. Bac. 
July, 1892, contains— 
“Rockingham,” with Introduction and Variations. John P. 
Attwater. 
September, 1892, contains— 
Idyll—‘ An Eventide.” Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 
Introductions, Variations, and Fugue on the ‘Bymn Tune “St. 
Iphege,” W. Henry Maxfield, Mus. B 
eames, 1892, “auntie 
March, W. Wrigh 
Intermezzo. tence, Steane, Mus. Bac, 
Postlude in G. H. Ernest Nichol, Mus, Bac. 
January, 1893, contains— 
Offertoire in G. J. P. Attwater. 
Postlude. W. Porter, F.R.C.O. 
March, 1893, contains— 
Eventide. W. Henry Maxfield, Mus, Bac. (Prize Composition.) 
Adagio. W. Wright. 
Interlude. J. P. Attwater. 
May, 1893, contains— 
a Variations, and Fugato on the Hymn Tune 
“‘Melcombe.” Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 
Andante con moto. J. P. Attwater. 
July, 1893, contains— 
Prelude and Andante, Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac, 
Song Without Words. Arthur Berridge. 
September, 1893, contains— 
Concluding Voluntary. Frank N. Abernethy, Mus. Bac. (Prise 
Composition.) 
Introductory Voluntary. W. Wright. 
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November, 1893, contains— 
Prelude and Fuga on “ Austria.” Bruce Steane, Mus, Bac. 
Meditation—An Evening 80ng. James Lyon. 
January, 1894, contains— 
Postlude. W. Wright. 
Andante con = J. P. Attwater. 
arch, 1894, contains— 
Orchestra Marel J. P. Attwater. 
May, 1894, contains— 
Berceuse, Bruce Steane. 
An Idyll. James Lyon. 
At Close of Day. |. P. Attwater. 
July, 1894, contains— 
Cantilene Pastorale. trnest H. Smith, &.R.C.O. 
Pastoral Melody. Arthur Berridge. 
Idyll. James Lyon. 
September, 1894, contains— 
Postlude (Introduction and Fugue). James Lyon 
November, 1894, contains— 
Introduction, Variations, and Finale on ( Bemerton. 
Composition.) Ernest H, Smith, F.R.C 
Andante. Bruce Steane. 
January, 1895, contains — 
Meditation. W. Henry Maxfield. 
Concert Satz. James Lyon. 
Album Leaf, Arthur Berridge. 
March, 1895, contains— 
Meditation No. 2, James Lyon. 
Prelude, Walter Porter, F.R.C.O. 
May, 1895, contains-— 
Andante Moderato, James Lyon. 
Caprice. Millward Hughes. 
July, 1895, contains— 
Souvenir de Mozart, 4. >. Irons. 
‘ocatta. James Lyons. 
September, 1895, contains — 
Allegretto in B-flat. George H. Ely, B.A. 
Prelude. H. Easun. 
Novembor, 1895, contains— 
Album Leaf. sahanong Berridge. 


Intermezzo. James Ly 
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Modern Organ Music. 
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No. 1 contains 
THREE PIECES BY BRUCE STEANE— 
Minuet. Abendlied. Fantasia. 
No. 2 contains 
THREE PIECES BY JAMES LYON— 
Introduction, Variations, and Fugato on ‘St. Michael’s.” 
Communion. Allegretto Pastorale. 
No. 3 contains 
THREE PIECES BY W. HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac.— 
Allegretto Impromptu. Fantasie Pastorale. Jubilant March. 
No. 4 Contains 
THREE PIECES BY Jd. P. ATTWATER— 
Scherzo. Larghetto. Hommage a Handel. 
No. 5 contains 
THREE PIECES BY G. H. ELY, B.A.— 
Cantilena. Pastoral Sketch. Fantasia and Fugue. 
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Edited by the late BMENRY ALLON, D.D. 


TUNES AND CHORALES (649). ‘A POPULAR SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN BOOK. 


Including original book and all additional tunes. O.N. 
and Tonic Sol-fa. Prices, 4/- cloth and 5/- roan. j 

CHANTS, SANCTUSES, ETC. (107). HILDREN S (RSHIP 
(Original book.) By the best Composers, ancient and a 
modern. Music arranged for Congregational use. | A Book of Sacred Song for Home 
O.N. or Tonic Sol-fa. Prices from 6d. and School use 

CHURCH ANTHEMS (115). ; 
(Original book.) By the best Composers. — Music Edited by the late HENRY ALLON, D.D. 
arranged for Congregational use. O.N. or Tonic Sol-fa. Containing 652 hymns, simple enough for the Infant School 


Prices from 1/4. Words only, 4d. and 6d. and mature enough for the most advanced Bible Classes, an 
sufficient in number and variety for all uses of School and Home 


COMPLETE CHURCH ANTHEMS (154). Worship. 


Containing above book and additional Anthems. Tees 








O.N. only, crown 8vo, prices 4/- and 5/-. Words only, WORDS ONLY. Pa 

cheap edition, 6d. and 8d. Single Column Edition. 32mo, limp cloth ¥ 08 

CHEAP EDITION OF 6 “he “ » Cloth boards ... 0 10 

CHANTS AND ANTHEMS. ”" ss , ‘i » extra fine paper 10 

Bound in 1 vol. (viz., the 107 Chants and the 115 s “ * » leatherette, red edges 1 4 

Anthems). O.N. or Tonic Sol-fa. Prices from 2/-. ee " a » oan, gilt edges we ft & 

Words only, large type, 1/6 and 2/6, ~ hag Type. 16mo, cl. boards 2 0 

| Cheap Pouble Column Edition Paper sewed ... - @ 3 

THE. oor PSALMIST : : eae a 

Edited ~ rw a HENRY ALLON, D.D. Tunes re- ” ” ” Cloth - O06 

vised by Professor W. H. Monk, Mus. Doc. 921 Hymns ‘MUSIC FOR ABOVE. 

and Tunes, ON, from 3/-. 921 Hymns and Words, Compressed Score. O.N. vo, cloth boards 2 6 

O.N., from 8d. » roan gilt 36 

REVISED CHANTS, ETC, (180). Tonio Sol-fa. ‘8vo, cloth boards . 26 

Uniform with ‘Psalmist Hymnal.’ Comp. Score, | ,, ” » roan gilt 3 6 
O.N., from 2/-. Words only, 6d. (Separate Vocal Parts can be had at 1s, pi 18. 6d ) 
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